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"THROUGH ALL THE VARYING 

I YEAR." 

I 



Folk say^ a wizard to a northern king 
At Christmas-tide such wondrous things did shew 
That through one window nien beheld the Springy 
And through another saw the Summer glow^ 
And through a third the fruited vines a-row^ 
fVhile still unheard, but in its wonted way 
Piped the drear wind of that December day, 

IVm, Morris, 
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Better for man were he and Nature 
More familiar friends. 

Wordsworth. 

All seasons shall be sweet to thee. 
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PREFACE. 

The Editor of the Seasons* Anniversary Book tenders her 
very grateful thanks to all the nature-loving poets who have 
permitted her to make extracts from their works, and to those 
publishers and proprietors of copyright pieces without whose 
courtesy and liberality her little volume could not kave pre- 
sented the same combination of natural detail with loftiest 
poetic teaching. 

Her thanks are especially due to Messrs. Bell and Sons, 
Messrs. Bentley and Son, Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus, Messrs. Longmans, Green, and 
Co., Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Messrs. Rivington and Co., 
Messrs. Routledge and Co., and Messrs. Smith and Elder. 

They are also very gratefully rendered to Mr. Robert 
Browning, Mrs. Sydney Dobell, Mr. Wm Morris, Miss 
Christina Rossetti, and Mrs. Augusta Webster (as well as to 
Lx>rd Tennyson for a gracious permission of which circum- 
stances have prevented her from availing herself) ; in short, to 
all who have so kindly aided her to supply a gift-book 
calculated to promote a loving study both of nature and of 
the poets who have been her best interpreters, from Chaucer's 
days to our own. 

May it do its little part in nourishing a love of country and 
of beauty — beauty natural and spiritual — in the hearts of the 
young sons and daughters of our native land ! 

Of this dear English land, 
This happy England, loud with brooks axv^Xiw^^*, 
Shining with harvests, cool with devjy Itee^, 
And bloom'd from hill to dell ; but vjYvo^ \iesX ^Qw«s^ 



"THROUGH ALL THE VARYING 

YEAR." 



Old days sang round her, old memorial days. 

Voices of eld — 
77ie home, the church upon the village green. 
Old thoughts, that circle like the birds of Even 
Round the grey spire. Soft sweet regrets, like sunset 
Lighting old windows with gleams day had not. 
Ghosts of dead years, whispering old silent names 
Through grass-grown pathways, by halls motddering ncnu. 
Childhood — ilu fragrance of for^tt en fields ; 
Manhood— the unforgotten fields whose fragrance 
Passed like a breath ; the time of buttercups. 

The fluttering time of sweet forget-me-nots ; 

The time of passion and the rose, 

Sydney DoBBLL, 1824-1874 
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3lanuai:p. 



The first month was named by the Rooums ySr JtacarnKXy 
after Janus, one of their deities, who was said to have two 
faces — one old, wrinkled, and weather-beaten, looking back- 
ward on the old year, and the other yoong and firesh, looking 
forward to the new. Among the most ancient nations — Jews, 
Chaldeans, and E^'ptians — the aril jean began at the an- 
tnmnal equinox (answering to our 2ist September), whilst 
their ecclesiastical year began in the Spring — ^a mode of 
reckoning followed in some parts of Italy to the present day. 

The old Roman calendar also, as well as the Persian, 
b^an on the 25th March, a mode continued for many 
centuries by the Christian churches — ^and in thiscoantiy, down 
to the year 1752, — when tht new style of the Gregorian year 
was adopted. 

Our Saxon ancestors named this month IVoif Monat, 
because wolves were then dangerous, and after Christiar.ity 
was established they sometimes called it Aefttr- Yula, or after 
Christinas. The days in Januaiy that are set apart for par- 
ticular observance are A'ew Yair's day, and Rpiphany cfi 
Twelfth day (Old Christmas day). The Monday following 
Twelfth day is called Plough Monday. 

Such of the wild animals as do not hybemate feel the cold 
so much as to become familiar. Foxes, polecats, and weasels 
make incursions on hen-roosts ; hares, emboldened by hui^er, 
visit our kitchen gardens ; larks seek shelter in the warm 
stubble ; thrushes, blackbirds, and fieldfares cower under the 
hedges, while sparrows and chaffinches come in the wake of 
the friendly robin to pick up crumbs at our doors. Vast 
numbers of waterfowl also visit our shores from more northern 
coasts. During the early part of the month v^etation seems 
to be at a standstill, but groundsel, red dead-nettle, and 
mezereon appear toward its close, and the large buds of the 
sycamore and horse chestnut are covered with a coat of 
varnish, impenetrable till the sunshine of Spim^ sVvaiV «A\ssbw 
it and allow them to expand. 

It IS a season of privation for the Y>oor, acad 0I v^vN-aN 

benevolence on the part of the rich as NveW as ol ^ata«« 

enjoyment, and festive and friendly gatliem^. 




SanuaxiSi i. 

New Year's day. Feast of Circumcision. 

Blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through. 

Shakspere. Winter's Tale, Act iv. Sc. 4. 
1564-1616 

Heap on more wood ! — the wind is chill ; 
But let it whistle as it will. 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
Each age has deem'd the new-bom year 
The fittest time for festal cheer. 

Sir Walter Scoit. i 77 i - i 832 

ifanuarB 2. 

Indoor pleasures invite. Thrush sings. 

Tow'red cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men. 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
With store of ladies whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace whom all commend. 

Milton. 1608- 1674 

iPanuars 3. 

Carol-singing continues. 

The minstrels play'd their Christmas tune 

To-night beneath my cottage eaves ; 

While smitten by a lofty moon 

The encircling laurels, thick with leaves, 

Gave back a rich and dazzling sheen. 

That overpower'd their natural, green. 

Through hill and valley, every breeze 

Had sunk to rest with folded wings : 

Keen was the air, but could not freeze 

Nor check the music of the strings, 
So stout and hardy were the band 
That scraped the chords with strenuous V^mi^. 

Wordsworth. inno-\%v^ 



Larks seek shelter in the slubble. 

When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail : 

When blood is nipt, and ways be foul. 

Shakspere. 1564-1616 

Go seek, when winter snows discomfort bring. 
The counter-spirit found in some gay church. 
Green with fresh holly, every pew a perch 
In which the linnet or the lark might sing. 

Wordsworth, i 770-1850 

JIanuarfi 5. 

The Winter Aconite in bloom. {New Yearns Gift.) 
God hath made it, fed it, train'd it 
Into beauty, and maintain 'd it, 
For thy joy and solace, man ; 
Can such Guardian be forgetful 
Of the selfish, sinful, fretful 
Human portion of his plan ? 

J. C. Prince. 

Bright gems of earth, by which we see. 
What Eden was, what Paradise will be. 

Jfaniiars 6. 

Old Christmas day. Twelfth day. Feast of Epiphany. 
My heart forjvery joy doth leap. 
My lips no more can silence keep ; 
Glory to God in highest heaven. 
Who unto man His Son hath given ! 
While angels sing, with holy mirth, 
A glad new year to all the earth. 

Luther. Carol for his little son Hans, 
A.D. 1540. 1483- 1 546 

A lusty winter, frosty but kindly. 
Shaks^erk. As You Like It^ K.cVvv.'tn^. V 

1564-1616 



Sfanuarg 7. 

Chickweed injiowcr. 

1 .00k on that chickweed, mourner, and list the grateful strain 
Ot robin, singing piuises 'mid driving wind and rain, 
That warbling creature hath not, nor fields nor hoarded com. 
And yet she sweetly singeth 'mid leafless boughs at morn. 
Her cheerful voice proclaiming from out the lonely tree 
That He who feeds the lone one will surely care for thee. 
( ) learn her lore, poor mourner ! The storm shall pass away ; 
For all, sweet spring is coming, for thee, a brighter day. 

Anon. 

JIanuars 8. 

Northern lights may be looked for. 

Oft in this season, silent from the north 
A blaze of meteors starts, ensweeping first 
The lower skies, they all at once converge 
High to the crown of heaven, and all at once 
Relapsing quick, as quickly reascend 
And mix, and thwart, extinguish, and renew 
All ether coursing in a maze of light. 

Thomson. 1700- 1748 

Through the sharp hawthorn blows the cold north wind. 
Shakspere. King Lear. Act iii. Sc. 4. 

1564-1616 

3Januarfi 9. 

Rosemary flourishes (formerly used at funerals). 

Sweet scented flower ! Thou'rt wont to bloom 

On January's front severe, 

And o'er the wintry desert drear 
To waft thy faint perfume ! 
Come, thou shalt form my nosegay now. 
And I will bind thee round my brow. 

Henry Kirke White, i 785-1806 

There's rosemary j that's for remembrance. 

Shakspere. Hamht, ^.cxVi. ^t. ^. 
1 564-1616 



^Januarg lo. 

Fieldfdres flock, in search of hawthorn and holly berries. 

The wintry hedge was black. 
The green grass was not seen, 

The birds did rest 

On the bare thorn's breast. 
Whose roots, beside the pathway track 
Had bound their folds o'er many a crack 
Which the frost had made between. 

P. B. Shelley. 1792- 1822 

As days lengthen, cold will strengthen. 

Folk-Lore, 

O ye Ice and Snow, bless ye the Lord : 
Praise Him and magnify Him forever. 

Song of the Three Children, 

SJanuatg n. 

The fireside atfracts. 

O Winter, ruler of the inverted year, 
Thy scatter'd hair with sleet like ashes fiU'd, 
The breath congeal'd upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fringed with a beard, made white with other snows 
Than those of age, thy forehead wrapt in clouds, 
A withered branch thy sceptre — I love thee. 
And crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, homebom happiness. 

CowPER. 1 73 1 -1800 

Sanuaru 12. 

Social intercourse prevails 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 

M ILTON . // Penseroso. 1 608- 1674 
Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric 
That hath so well been taught her* dazzling fence. 

Ibid. Comus, 

For eloquence the soul, song charms tVve ?.etv?»t. 

Ibid. Paradise Lost. 



SJanuarg 13- 

Hilary Term begins. 

Down fell the snow, and fell three days and nights, 
Then ceased. The ground was white, an ankle-deep ; 
The window of the school was threaded o'er 
With hueless flowers of ice. Frost's unseen hands 
Prick'd you, from head to foot, with tingling heat. 
The shouting urchins, yonder on the green, 
Play'd snowballs. 

Robert Buchanan. 



Sanuarfi 14. 

Ponds and rivers frozen over. 

Dead stream, beneath the icy silent blocks 
That motionless stand soddening into grime. 

Thy fretted falls hang numb, frost pens thy locks, 
Dead river, when shall be thy waking-time ? 

" Not dead, " the river spoke, and answer'd me, 

"My burden 'd current, hidden, finds the sea." 
** Not dead, not dead," my heart replied at length, 
** The frozen river holds a hidden strength." 

Augusta Webster. 



Sanuara 15. 

Crickets chirp about the stoves. 

Little inmate, full of mirth, 

Chirping on my Christmas hearth. 

Thou surpassest, happier far. 

Happiest grasshoppers that are. 

Theirs is but a summer's song, 

Thine endures the winter long, 

Uflimpair'd, and shrill, and clear, 
Melody throughout the year. 
CowPER. Translated from V \^C¥.Kv: V.o\i ^\^^. 
173 i-l 800 1696- vn AH. 



SJanuarg 16. 

Severe Weather, Frogs take refuge in the mud under 

lakes and pools. 

It was a winter such as when birds die 
In the deep forests ; and the fishes lie 
Stiffened in the translucent ice, which makes 
Even the mud and slime of the warm lakes 
A wrinkled clod, as hard as brick ; and when. 
Among their children, comfortable men 
Gather about great fires, and yet feel cold : 
Alas ! then for the homeless beggar old. 

Shelley. 1792- 1822 

SJanuatjp 17. 

sparrows chirp at the window-sill. 

The new-laid snowy carpet, ankle-deep, 
Crumbles beneath my footsteps as I pass. 
Revealing scanty blades of frozen grass. 
On either side the chirping sparrows leap 
And here and there a robin, friendly now. 
From naked bough to bough. 

Buchanan. 

He giveth snow like wool. 

Psalms of David J cxlvii. 1 6. 

Jfanuaqj i8. 

Snow buntings flock. 

How dazzling white the snowy scene ! deep. 
Deep the stillness of the winter's Sabbath day, 
Not even a footfall heard. Smooth are the fields. 
Each hollow pathway level with the plain : 
Hid are the bushes, save that here and there 
Are seen the topmost shoots of brier and broom. 

Grahame. 1765-1811 

The frost performs its secret mimsli^, 
If n helped by any wind. 

Coleridge,, ill^-^^^^ 



f anuarjD 19. 

North wind prevails. 
How the keeti frost and raging wind endear 
The silence and the warmth enjoy'd within ! 
Not undelightftil is an hour to me 
That's spent in parlour-twilight : such a gloom 
Suits or the thoughtful or unthinking mind. 
Me oft has fancy, ludicrous and wild, 
Sooth*d with a waking dream of sights expressed 
In the red cinders, while with poring eye 
I gazed, myself creating what I saw. 

CowPER. 1 73 1 -1800 

SJanuars 20. 

Frost conHnties, Stars shine out brilliantly in the 

deep blue sky. 
Most pitiless and stark the winter grew 
Meanwhile, beneath a sky of cloudless blue. 
And sun that warm*d not ; till they nigh forgot 
The green lush spring, the summer rich and hot, 
The autumn fragrant with slow ripening fruit. 

Wm. Morris. 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot ; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not to sharp 
As friend remembered not. 
Shakspere. As You Like It, Act ii. Sc. 7. 

1564-1616 

SanuatB 21. 

St, Agnes* day. 
Healthy and rosy, fresh from slumber sweet — 
A sunbeam in the quiet morning street. 
All winter long, witless who peep'd the while, 
She sweetened the chill mornings with her smile. 
When the soh snow was falling, dimly white. 
Shining among it with a child's deW^l, 
■Bright as a rose, though nipping wmdsT£v\^V\Asy«, 
^nd leaving fairy footprints in lYie stvow. 



SJaniiarB 22. 

St. Vincent^s day. 

Pleasures of Skating. 

In the frosty season, when the sun 
Was set, and visible for many a mile 
The cottage windows blazed, all shod with steel, 
We hiss'd along the polish 'd ice in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures — while the stars 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 

Wordsworth. 1770-1850 

ifanuars 23. 

The skylark may be heard. 

Oft with patient ear. 
Long-listening to the viewless skylark's note 
(Viewless, or haply for a moment seen 
Gleaming on sunny wings), in whisper'd tones 
I've said to my beloved, " Such, sweet girl. 
The inobstrusive song of happiness. 
Unearthly minstrelsy ! then only heard 
When the soul seeks to hear ; when all is hush'd 
And the heart listens." 

Coleridge. 1772- 1834 

ifanuarg 24. 

The wren sings in sheltered places. 

Welcome to your hearth. 
The redbreast, ruffled up by winter's cold 
Into a feathery bunch, feeds at your hand. 
A box perchance is from your casement hung 
For the small wren to build in. 

Wordsworth. 17 70- 1850 

Wonderful indeed are all His works, 
Pleasant to know, and worthiest lo "be a\\ 
■ffad in remembrance, always with deW^V. 

Milton, le)o%-\^n^ 



SJanuarg 25. 

Conversion of St. Paul. 

The Holly Tree, 

The eye that contemplates it well, perceives 

Its glossy leaves 
Order'd by an intelligence so wise 
As might confound the atheist's sophistries. 

Below, — a circling fence, — its leaves are seen 

Wrinkled and keen ; 
But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear. 

SouTHEY. 1774-1843 

SJanuarg 26. 

Thrushes sing in the yew-trees. 

I love those yew-tree trunks, where stand array'd 
So many deep-cut names of youth and maid. 
A simple custom this —I love it well — 
A carved betrothal and a pledge of truth. 
How many an eve, their linkM names to spell, 
Beneath these yew-trees sat our village youth ! 
When work was over, and the new-cut hay 
Sent wafts of balm from meadows where it lay. 

Jean Ingelow. 

SJanuarg 27. 

Sledging. Thrushes clamour round the hollies. 

'Tis a brave tree. While round its boughs in vain 

The warring wind of January bites and girds. 
It holds the clusters of its ripening grain, 

A winter pasture for the shivering birds. 
O patient Holly, that the children love. 
No need for thee of smooth blue skies above : 
O green, strong Holly, shine amid the frost ; 
Thou dost not lose one leaf for sunshine lost. 

Augusta Webster. 

Marcus, we are but shrubs •, no cedaxs wc» 

Shakspere. Titus Andronkusy K.cX\n.'S>^, 

1 564-1.616 



iifanuarjj 28. 

Silence in the woods. 

He giveth snow like wool. 

Psalms o/Davidi cxlvii. i6. 

The woods were in their winter sleep, 
And dreaming, some of Autumn past, 
And some of Spring approaching fast, 
And some of April buds and showers. 
And some of songs in July bowers, 
And all of love. 

P. B. Sheli EY. 1 792- 1 822 

SJanuarfi 29. 

Waietfowl abundant. 

They bode there, longing for the Spring, 
Until a south-west gale blew o er the snow, 
And northward drove the steel-blue clouds and low. 
And on that night the pattering of the rain 
Roused them from sleep, and next they saw the plain 
Made grey and ugly with quick -coming thaw, 
And all the sky beset with fowl they saw. 
Who sniff'd the wind and hasten'd from the sea. 
Unto the floods now coming certainly. 

Wm. Morris. 

SJanuarg 30. 

Earth-worms at work. 

It suffices. What suffices? 

All suffices, reckon'd rightly. 
Spring shall bloom where now the ice is, 
Roses make the bramble sightly. 
And the quickening sun shine brightly, 
And the latter wind blow V\gV\l\7, 
And my garden teem with spices. 



The redbreast sings. 

The bird whom man loves best, 
The pious bird with scarlet breast. 
Our little English robin. 

Wm. Wordsworth. 1770-185 

All seasons shall be sweet to thee, 
Wliether the summer clothe the genial earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 
Smokes in the sun-thaw ; whether the eave-drops fal 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 
Or if the secret ministry of frost 
Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 
Quietly shining to the quiet moon. 

Coleridge. 1772- 1834 

The time will bring on summer. 
When briars shall have leaves as well as thorns, 
And be as sweet as sharp. 
Shakspere. AWs Well that Ends Well, Act iv. Sc 

1 564-161 6 

Leafless Daphne buds. 

It was frosty Winter's season. 

And fair Flora's wealth was geason.* 

Meads that erst with green were spread 

With choice flowers diapered. 

Had tawny veils ; cold and scanted. — 

Leafless boughs you there might see. 

All, except fair Daphne's tree. 

Robin Green. 1560-1592. 

* rare. 



SILENCE IN THE WINTER WOODS, 

How calm it was 1 — The silence there 

By such a chain was bounds 
That even the busy woodpecker 

Made stiller with her sound 
The inviolable quietness ; 

The breath of peace we drew 
With its soft motion made not less 

The calm that round us grew. 
There seemed, from the remotest seat 

Of the white mxmntain-waste^ 
To the soft flower beneath our feet 

A magic circle traced^ — 
A spirit interfused around 

A thrilling silent life : 
To momentary pectce it bound 

Our mortal nature* s strife. 
And stilly I felt, the centre of 

The magic circle there. 
Was one fair form thai fiWd with love 

The lifeless atmosphere, 

Shelley, 

Written February 2nd, 1822. 



jTebruarp. 



This second month of the year was named by the Romans 
FebruaritiSi and dedicated to the goddess Februa^ who was 
supposed to preside over cleansing, and also placed under 
the special protection of Neptune, the god of the waters. 

TJie Saxons called it Sprout-Kele^ because cabbages began 
to sprout, but afterwards Sol-Monat or Sun-Month, because 
of the increasing power of the sun shown in thawing the ice 
and causing plants to vegetate. 

The days specially observed during February are the 2nd, 
called Candlemas day, or the Feast of the Purification or of 
Chrisfs Presentation ; the 3rd, a great day among wool- 
combers, in honour of their patron, St, Blaise, who is said to 
have discovered the art of wool- combing ; the 14th, the 
Feast of St. Valentine, a Bishop of Rome martyred under 
Valerian, which has many social customs observed on it, 
that have come down to us from the Roman festival of 
Lupercalia, previously observed on the same day. The Lent 
or Spring fast takes place at this season, preceded by Shrove 
Tuesday — the Tuesday following the first Sunday before 
Lent — when our forefathers attended confession. The first 
day of Lent is called Ash Wednesday, because the faithful 
formerly sprinkled their heads with ashes on that day in 
token of penitence and humility. Lent continues forty days, 
and was appointed for the special commemoration of the 
temptation, sufferings, and death of the Redeemer. 

February is often attended by rapid thaws, which show us 
once more the face of the country in spite of the fogs and 
mists which obscure it. Rooks begin to clamour, the raven 
to build, the goose to lay, and the woodlark to cheer us by 
her sweet song. The sap begins to rise in trees and shrubs, 
buds to swell, hybemating insects to reappear, and in the 
middle of the month birds to pair. The snowdrop, "fair 
maid of February," appears in our gardens, soon followed by 
the ** cloth of gold " crocus. The catkins of the sallow begin 
to be visible, and those of the hazel abound. TYvt l"arKv«. Ss» 
busy turning over the fallows, draining his wet \a.ni^?», ^xes&vMj^ 
Jus fences, pruning trees, planting young ones> «.Xk!^M ^«5»- 
ubJe, sowing peas, beans, and spring com. 



Snowdrops appear. * * Icicle Flower, " 

One month is past, another is begun, 

Since merry bells rang out the dying year, 
And buds of rarest green b^in to peer 

As if impatient for a wanner sun ; 
And, though the distant hills are bleak and dun. 
The virgin snowdrop, like a lambent fire. 
Pierces the cold earth with its green-streak*d spire. 
Hartley Coleridge. 1796- 1849 

jFeftruatB 2. 

Candlemas Day. 

Down with the Rosemary and Bayes — 

Down with the Mistletoe — 
Instead of Holly, now upraise 

The greener Box for show : 
The Holly hitherto did sway, 

Let Box now domineer, 
Until the joyous Easter-day 

Or Easter- Eve appear. 

Herrick. From ^^ Hesperides," 
1591-1674 

jFefiruarg 3- 

Allernations of frost and thaio. 

And were it for thy profit to obtain 
All sunshine ? no vicissitude of rain ? 
Think'st thou that thy laborious plough requires 
Not winter frosts as well as summer fires ? 
There must be both. Sometimes these hearts of ours 
Must have the sweet, the seasonable showers 
Of tears : sometimes the frost of chill despaire 
Makes our desired sunshine seem more faire ; 
Weathers that most oppose to flesh and blood 
Are such as help to make our harvests ^oo^. 



dFefiruarg 4- 

Hedges bud. 

An envious sneaping frost 
That bites the first-born infants of the Spring. 
Shakspere. Lovers Labout^s Lost, Act i. i 

1564-1616 

A February face 
So full of frost, of storm and cloudiness. 

Ibid. Mtich Ado About Not 
Act V. Sc. 4. 

dPefiruatB 5. 

Blue Titmouse chirps. Snow gradually disappears. 

Hark ! the Hours are softly calling, 

Bidding Spring arise, 
To listen to the raindrops falling 

From the cloudy skies. 

*Tis she must clear the snow that lingers 

Round their stalks away, 
And let the snowdrops' trembling whiteness 

See the light of day. 

A. A. Procter. 1835- i86^ 

jFeiruarg 6. 

Autumn-sown seeds germinate. 

The sun's hot rays will soon unloose 

Pale Winter's frozen grasp. 
New life in Nature soon induce 

The warm air's circling clasp. 
But what reviving summer breath 

Shall thaw thy icy hand, O Death ? 

What ! shall the faithful God, Who leads 

The long-revolving year. 
Who in his bosom warms the seeds, 

And breathes on Nature's bier. 
Leave seeds divine of sou\s '\mmo\\a.\ 
To freeze unloved In Dea\Ks co\^ y^x\»N. 



Catkins of the willow appear. 

See the soft green willow springing 

Where the waters gently pass, 
Every way her free arms flinging 
0*er the moist and reedy grass. 
Long ere winter blasts are fled 
See her tipp'd with vernal red, 
And her kindly flower displayed, 
Ere her leaf can cast a shade. 

Keble. 1 792- 1 856 

dTrtruaqj 8. 

Daisies appear. 

Daisies, those pearl'd Arcturi of the earth. 
The constellated flower that never sets. 

Shelley, i 792- 1 822 

Of all the floures in the mede, 
Than love I most the floures white and rede 
Soch that men callen daisies in our toun. 

Chaucer. 1328- 1400 

dTrtruaru 9. 

Watercresses sprout in running brooks. 

Lord, Thou hast given me a cell 

Wherein to dwell ; 
A little house whose humble roof 

Is weather-proof, 
Under the spars of which I lie 

Both soft and dry. 
Lord, I confess too, when I dine 

The pulse is thine. 
And all those other bits that be 

There placed by Thee, 
Tht wurts, the puTslaive, and the mess 

Of watercress. 



dTeiruaru lo. 

Land ready for the plough. 

While yet the spring is young, while earth unbinds 
Her frozen bosom to the western winds ; 
While mountain snows dissolve against the sun. 
And streams yet new from precipices run ; 
E'en in this early dawning of the year 
Produce the plough, and yoke the sturdy steer. 

The Georgics of Virgil, B.C. 70-19 

He sendeth out His word and melteth them, 
He bloweth with His wind and the waters flow. 

Psalms of David ^ cxlvii. 18 

dTrtruanj n. 

Ice disappears rapidly. 

The snow has left the cottage-top, 

The thatch-moss takes a brighter green, 
And eaves in quick succession drop 

Where bristling icicles have been ; 
Pit-patting with a pleasant noise 

In tubs set by the cottage-door. 
While ducks and geese — embodied joys — 

Plunge in the pond now brimming o'er. 

Clare. The Shepherd* s Calenda 
1793-1864 

dTeiruanj 12. 

Evergreens inftdl beauty. 

If now the sun extend his cheering beam. 
And o'er the landscape cast a golden gleam, 
Clear is the sky and soft and calm the air, 
And through thin mist each object looks more fair. 
Then where the villa rears its sheltering grove 
Along the southern lawn 'tis sweet to rove ; 
There dark green pines, behind, their boughs extend, 
And. bright spruce-firs like pyramids ascend : 
Around their tops in many a pendeivl io>n 
Their scaly cones of shining auburn s\vqw. 



jTrtruarB 13. 

Sunshine becomes more frequent. Yew-tree flowers. 

Those sweet, sweet patches of delight 

That visit our bedarken'd day, 
Like passage-birds, with hasty flight, — 
It cannot be they perish quite. 

Although they pass away. 
They come and go — they seem to say 
That far beyond this vale of woes 
There is a region of repose 

For those who pass away. 
Hartley Coleridge. 1796- 1849 

dTrtruatB 14. 

S, Valentine'' s Day, ( The Roman Lupercalia. ) 

I wonder if the sap is stirring yet. 
If wintry birds are dreaming of a mate. 
If frozen snowdrops feel as yet the sun, 
And crocus fires are kindling one by one ? 

Sing, Robin, sing I 
I still am sore in doubt concerning Spring. 

Christina Rosetti. 

dTrtruarg 15. 

Coltsfoot flowers. 

A Foretaste of Spring, 

The brightest hour of unborn Spring, 
Through the winter wandering. 
Found, it seems, the halcyon morn. 
To hoar February bom ; — 
— It smiled upon the silent sea. 
And bade the frozen streams be free ; 
It waked to music all their fountains. 
It breathed upon the frozen mountains. 
And like a prophetess of May, 
Strewed flowers upon the batteiv -way. 



dFrtruaru 16. 

Fruit-trees are pruned. 

We, at this time of year, 
Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit-trees ; 
Lest, being overproud in sap and blood, 
With too much riches it confound itself. 

Shakspere. JCtng Richard I. 
Act iii. Sc. 4. 1564-1616 

Every branch that beareth fruit, He puigeth, that it m 
bring forth more fruit yohn xv. 2. New Testamet 

dTrtniaru 17- 

TAe lesser Celandine flowers, {Common Pilewort,) 

Ere a leaf is on the bush. 
In the time before the thrush 
Has a thought about its nest, 
Thou wilt come with half a call. 
Spreading out thy glossy breast. 
Like a careless prodigal — 
Telling tales about the sun 
When weVe little warmth or none. 

Wm. Wordsworth. 1770- 1850 

dPrtruaru 18. 

Primroses hide in the hedgerows. 

The drift is in the hollows of the hill, 
Yet primrose-leaves uncurl beneath the hedge ; 

Frosts pierce the dawn, and the northwind blows chill. 
Yet snowdrop spikelets rim the garden edge. 

Dear plants, that will make bud in coming spring, 

Ye were not for one only blossoming; ; 

More thsLD one blossoming for all fair flowers ; — 
And God keeps mine till Spring is someyjV^wt o^t^. 



dTrtruatB 19. 

Blackbirds whistle. Daisies bloom. 
For Nature's charms, the hills and woods, 
The sweeping vales, and foaming floods. 

Are free alike to all. — 
In days when daisies deck the sod. 

And blackbirds whistle clear, 
Wi' honest joy our hearts will bound 
To greet the coming year. 

Burns. 1759- 1796 

dFrtruaru 20. 

Yellorw {Cloth of Gold) Crocus may be found. 
Soon o'er their heads blithe April airs shall sing, 

A thousand wild-flowers round them shall unfold. 
The green buds glisten in the dews of Spring, 
And all be vernal rapture as of old. 

J. Keble. 1 792- 1 856 

Waiting for Spring ! The hearts of men are watching. 
Each for some brighter, better, fairer thing. 

Each ear a distant sound most sweet is catching, — 
A herald of the beauty of the Spring. 

C. F. Alexander. 

dFeintatg 21. 

Common nettle in flower. 
Yes, — there are nettles everywhere — 
But smooth green grasses are more common still. 
The blue of heaven is larger than the cloud. 

E. B. Browning. 1809-1861 
The sunbeams on the hedges lie. 

The south wind murmurs, summer-soft ; 
The maids hang out white clothes to dry 

Around the elder-skirted croft : 
A calm of pleasure broods around, 
And almost whispers winter by'* 
While fancy dreams of summer's sound. 
And quiet rapture fills the eye. 



Btes begin to stir. 

All Nature seems at work. Slugs leave their lair : 
The bees are stirring — ^birds are on the wing, 

And Winter, slumbering in the open air, 

Wears on his smiling face a dream of Spring. 

Coleridge. 1772-1834 

dTrtruatfi ^3. 

spring corn may be sown. 

Is thy cruse of comfort failing, rise and share it with another. 
And through all the years of famine it shall serve thee and 

thy orother ; 
Love Divine will fill the storehouse, and thy handful still renew ; 
Scanty fare for one, will often make a royal feast for two. 
For the heart grows rich in giving, all its wealth is living grain ; 
Seeds which mildew in the garner, scatter'd, fill with gold 

the plain. 

Mrs. Charles. 

They considered not the miracle of the loaves. 

Mark vi. 52. New Testament, 

dTrtntarB 24. 

.5"/. Matthias^ Day. 

Who going through the vale of misery use it for a well ; 
the'pools are filled with water. Psalnu of David, 

We paused beside the pools that lie 

Under the forest-bough. 
Each seem'd as 'twere a little sky 

Gulfd in a world below : 
A firmament of purple light 

Which in the dark earth lay, 
More boundless than the depth of night 

And purer than the day — 
In which the lovely forests grew 

As in the upper air, 
More perfect both in shape aiv^ \vwe 
Than any spreading tVieie. 



JFrtruatg 25. 

Mountain-yew in blossom. 

Nor curious less the mountain yew, 
"Which, mid its leaves of solemn hue, 
Its sulphur-coloured anthers now 
In clusters on the dark -green bough. 
Here void of cup or blossom fair, 
Exhibits ; and, at distance, there 
Its verdant chalices minute. 
The embryos of its scarlet fruit. 

Bp. Mant. 1 776-1848 

dTefiruatB 26. 

Rooks are building. 

Here lofty elms and venerable oaks 
Invite the rook, who high amid their boughs 
In early Spring his airy city builds, 
And ceaseless caws amusive. 

Thomson. 1699- 1748 

See the rooks with busy claw 
Foraging for sticks and straw. 

Keats, i 796-1 821 

And to the toils of nature true 
Wreath their capacious nests anew. 

Thomas Warton. 1728- 1790 

dTeiruaru 27. 

The leaves of the ** Herb Robert''^ turn crimson. 

** Poor Robin" is yet flowerless ; but how gay 
With his red stalks upon this sunny day ! 
His tufts of leaflets shine, not lacking power 
To rival Summer's brightest scarlet flower. 
And flowers they well might seem to passers-by 
If looked at only with a careless eye : 

J^Jowers — or a richer produce — did \t svx\\. 

The season — sprinklings of ripe slTaw\>eTt>j it>i\\.. 



dTrtruaru 28. 

Young lambs adorn the pastures. 

Now new-bom lambs require the shepherd's care ; 
Lambs — at whose birth the powerful instinct's seen 
That fills with champions the daisied green ; — 
For ewes, that stood aloof with timid eye, 
With stamping foot now men and dogs defy, 
And, obstinately faithful to their young, 
Guard their first steps to join the bleating throng. 

RoBT. Bloom FIELD. 1766- 1823 

dTefiruanj 29. 

spring floods occur. 

They beheld 
How the swift river from the high ground swell'd. 
And still tormented by the wind and rain. 
Burst from the ice and cover*d all the plain 
With breadth of turbid waters, while around 
Their high-raised camp again they saw the ground 
Freed from the swathing snow ; nor was it long 
Ere in the woods the birds began their song, 
For March was come and life to every thing, 
Nor did the buds fear much the doubtful spring. 

Wm. Morris. 

The current that with gentle murmur glides. 

Thou knowest being stopp'd impatiently doth rage ; 

But when his fair course is not hinder'd 

He makes sweet music with th' enamell'd stones ; 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage. 

Shakspere. Two Gentlemen of Verona^ 
Act ii. Sc. 7. 1564- 1616 



VERSE MARCHES WITH THE YEAR FROM 
SPRING TO AUTUMN. 

I will begin . . 
Now while the early btuiders just are new 
And run in mazes of the youngest hue 
About old forests ; while the willow trails 
Its delicate amber ; and the dairy pails 
Bring home increase of milk. And as the year 
Grows lush in juicy stalks. Til sfnoothly steer 
My little boat, for many quiet hours, 
Wilh streams that deepen freshly into bowers. 
Many and many a verse I hope to write 
Before the daisies, venfieil rimmed and white. 
Hide in deep herbage ; and ere yet the bees 
Hum about globes of clover and sweet pecu 
I must be near the middle of my story, 
O may no wintry season, bare and hoary. 
See it half finished ; but let Autumn bold. 
With universal tinge of sober gold 
Be all about me when I make an end, 

Keats, 



^atc{). 



Martins f or March, the first month of the year in the oldest 
Roman Calendar, became the third month under Numa. Our 
Saxon ancestors called it Rhede Monath, or the rugged month, 
on account of the generally stormy and boisterous character 
of its equinoctial gales. Afterwards, the^^ called it Lenet- 
Monath because of the lengthening days. The Vernal Equinox, 
when day and night are equal, takes place on the 2ist of 
March. The days specially observed in March are the 1st, 
St, David's day^ which the Welsh keep in honour of their 
first Apostle, wearing leeks in their hats, in commemoration, 
it is said, of a victory they gained over the Saxons, when they 
wore leeks as their badge ; — the 17th, St, Patrick^ s day, when 
Irishmen wear the trefoil or shamrock, a leaf of which he is said 
to have used in explaining the doctrine of the Trinity to their 
ancestors ; the 25th is observed throughout Christendom as 
The Feast of the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary. It is 
generally called Lady-day ^ and being the first Quarter-day is 
one of great importance in business. 

In this month east winds prevail, which dry the soil for 

ploughing and sowing, and preserve the seeds already in the 

ground from rotting. It is a stirring period with our native 

birds, who having paired and made ready to build, are full 

of song, while the winter birds of passage leave us for their 

summer haunts. Ringdoves coo, pheasants cackle, and 

domestic fowls are already sitting on their eggs. The sulphur 

butterfly appears on some sunny day and gnats are abundant. 

Rooks may be seen feeding in great numbers on the insects 

turned up by the plough, and foraging material for their nests. 

Many spring flowers appear, notably the vernal crocus, which 

opens its flowers by the beginning of March at latest, even in 

very rigorous weather ; indeed, can be with difficulty retarded ; 

although the autumnal crocus defies all the sweet influences 

of spring and summer, not blooming till other plants are 

seeding. Gardeners are busy digging, •weedmg, ptMxvYcv^^^xA 
seetf-sow/ng-. 



5*/. David^s day. 

Slayer of Winter, art thou here again ? 
O welcome, thou that bringest Summer nigh ! 
The bitter wind makes not thy victory vain. 
Welcome, O March ! whose kindly days and dry 
Make April ready for the throstle's song ! 
Thou first redresser of the winter's wrong! 

Wm. Morris. 

MWC^ 2. 

Si, Chad's day, {Early Lent-lily blooms,) 

To KEEP TRUE LeNT. 

Is this a fast ? — To keep No — 'tis to fast from strife. 

The larder lean From old debate 

And clean And hate : 

From fat ofveales and sheep? To circumcise thy life. 

Is it to fast an houre ? To show a heart grief-rent. 

Or ragged go ? To starve thy sin, 

Or show Not bin ; 

A downcast look and soure ? And that's to keep true Lent. 
Is this true Lent ? 

Herrick. 1591-1674. 

jnacc^ 3- 

Weeding-time, 

Now 'tis the Spring, and weeds are shallow-rooted ; 
Suffer them now, and they'll outgrow the garden. 
And choke the herbs for lack of husbandry. 

Shakspere. Air s Well that Ends Well, 
Act ii. Sc. 3. 

The canker galls the infants of the Spring, 
Too oft before their buttons be disclosed ; 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are most imminent. 
Be wary then ; best safety lies \iv feav. 

Shakspere.. Hamlet, K.cX\. ^^i. v 



Purple Ground Ivy in flower. 
In each hedgerow Spring must hasten 

Cowslips sweet to set, 
Primroses in rich profusion 

With bright dew-drops wet, 
And beneath each leaf, in shadow 

Hide a violet ! 
Every tree within the forest 

Must be deck'd anew, 
And the tender buds of promise 

Should be peeping through. 

A. A. Procter. 1835- 1864 

Early Spring flowers adorn the pastures. 
The rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 

Milton. Lycidas, 1608- 1674 

Primrose, firstborn child of Ver,* 
Merry spring-time's harbinger. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 1586-1616 

1576-1625 
"With Spring's delicious trouble in the ground 
Tormented by the quicken'd blood of roots, 
And softly prick'd by golden crocus-sheaves 
In token of the harvest-time of flowers. 

E. B. Browning. 1809- 1861 

IBlarcft 6. 

East winds prevail. 
When the wind is in the east, 
'Tis good for neither man nor beast. 

Folk Lore, 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men but lovingly distil it out. 

Shakspere. K, Henry F., Act iv. Sc. i. 

1564-1616 

When nevf-horn March made fresh the hopeful air. 

* Ver^ i.e. Spnivg. 



M^Xt^ 7. 

Perpetua Martyr, 

Flowers of the Spring daffodils 

That come before the swallow dare, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes 
Or Cytherea's breath. 

Shakspere. Wintef^s Taie^ Act iv. S 
1564-1616 

^arcf) 8. 

Apricot-tree blossoms. 

This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing nonours thick upon him : 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, — nips his root, — 
And then he falls. 

Shakspere. K. Henry VIII., Act iii. ^ 

M^xz% 9. 

Daffodil {pseudo Narcissus) flowers plentifully, 

— When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the Lake, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

*♦♦««« 

I gazed, and gazed, — but little thought 
What wealth to me the scene had brought : 
For oft when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the light of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 

Wordsworth . \mo-\^«i 



Oats are sown. 

Fancy, with prophetic glance, 
Sees the teeming months advance. 
The field, the forest, green and gay, 
The dappled slope, the tedded hay; 
Sees the reddening orchard glow, 
The harvest wave, the vintage flow. 

Thomas Warton. i 728-1 790 

MBXt^ 1 1. 

The bleating of lambs is heard. 

Come quickly Spring ! No more delay 
To bless us with thy genial sway. 
Thy beams have yet but faintly shone, 
By storms and darkness soon o'erbome. 
No fostering warmth they yet have shed 
To wake the blossoms of the mead. 
Oh come, thou queen of all delights. 
Though late, to bless our longing sights ! 
The meads shall smile ; the frisking flock 
Shall bleat from every vale and rock. 

Sir Egerton Brydges. 1762-1837 



iHarcfi 12. 

The Brimstone and Nettle-Butterflies may be looked for. 

The little moth opens its silken wings, 
And from right to left like a blossom flings ; 
The midge and the fly, from their long dull sleep. 
Venture again on the light to peep. 
The partridge whirrs from the glade : the mole 
Pops out from the earth, its wintry hole. 
And the squirreVs small nose petkm^ foxtVv ^ou may see 
At the fungous nook of its own beecYvAi^^. 



Mwc^ 13. 

March Gilly-flower blossoms on old walls. 

Sweet wall-flower, sweet wall-flower. 

Thou conjurest up for me 
Full many a soft and sunny hour 

Of boyhood's thoughtless glee ; 
When joy from out the daisies grew 

In woodland pastures green. 
And summer skies were lax more blue 

Than since they e'er have been. 

MoiR. 1 798- 1 857 

A flower is not a flower alone, 
A thousand thoughts invest it. 

The larch shows her tassels of spring green. 

The Voice of Spring. 

I come, I come ! ye have call'd me long, 
I come o'er the mountains with light and song : 
I have breathed on the South, and the chestnut- flowers 
By thousands, have burst in the forest-bowers. 
I have pass'd o'er the hills of the stormy North, 
And the larch has hung all his tassels forth ; 
The dark pine has a fringe of softer green. 
And the moss looks bright where my step has been. 

Mrs. Hemans. i 794-1835 

ittarcfi 15. 

The Throstle (Mavis, or Song- Thrush) sings. 

And hark ! how blithe the Throstle sings. 

He, too, is no mean preacher ; 
Come forth into the light of things, 

Let Nature be your teacher. 
She has a world of ready wealth 
Our minds and hearts to VAess — 
Spontaneous wisdom bieaXive^Xi^'Vvss^^, 
Truth breathed by cYieeTtuNxiess. 



laatcfi 16. 

Elm and dder leaf. Ash and willow flmuer. 

How various greens in faint d^rees 
Tinpe the tall groups of various trees ; 
While, careless of the changing year, 
The pine cerulean, never sere, 
Towers distinguished from the rest, 
And proudly vaunts her winter vest. 

Thomas Warton. 1728-1790 



laatcfi 17. 

Birds are pairing. 

Winter is come and gone ; 
The airs and streams renew their joyous tone : 
The ants, the bees, the swallows re-appear ; 
Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead seasons' bier ; 
The amorous birds now pair in every brake, 
And build their mossy homes in field and brere ; 
And the green lizard, and the golden snake, 
Like unimprison'd flames, out of their trance awake, 

Shelley. 1792- 1822 



iaarcfi 18. 

Lambs sport in the pastures. 

Newborn flocks, in rustic dance 
Frisking, ply their feeble feet. 
Forgetful of their wintry trance 

The birds Spring's presence greet. 
But chief the skylark warbles high 
His trembling, thriWvti^ e^tasy : 
And, lessening from l\ve daaaXt^ sv^l 
MeJts into air and liquid \\^V. 



Ploughing and Harrowing, 

Joyous, the husbandman his lusty steers 

Drives from their stalls to where the well-used plough 

Lies in the furrow. To the hamess*d yoke 

They lend the shoulder and begin their toil 5 

While through the neighbouring fields the sower stalks 

With measured step, and libersd throws the grain 

Into the fruitful bosom of the ground : 

The harrow follows harsh, and shuts the scene. 

Thomson, i 699 - 1 748 

Rooks are stirring, 

A dappled sky, a world of meadows ; 

Circling above us the black rooks fly ; 
Forward, and backward ; lo, their shadows 

Flit on the blossoming tapestry — 

Flit on the beck, for her long g^ass parteth, 
As hair from a maid's bright eyes blown back ; 

And, lo, the sun, like a lover, darteth 

His flattering smile on her wayward track. 

Jean Ingelow. 

iWarcJ 21. 

The Vernal Equinox. Violets may be seen here and there 

among the snowdrops. 

First came the forward darlings of the Spring, 
Snowdrops, and violets, and daisies white, 
The year s faint smiles before its burst of mirth. 
The soft sweet -breathing babies of the earth. 
Close to her warm brown bosom nestling in. 
That the wild winds take laughing by the chin : 

Francis Anne Kemble. 

Amid the howl of more than wintry storms. 
The halcyon hears the \o\ce o^ N^rcv^\vQ.>\\«», 
Already on the wing. _ 



The ring dove coos, 

I have found out a gift for my love, • 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed, 
But she bade me the plunder forbear, 

For she said 'twas a barbarous deed. 
And he ne'er could be true, she averred. 

Who would rob a poor bird of her young ; 
And I loved her the more when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 

Shenstone. 17 14-1763 

laatcS 23. 

Fragrant Mezereon {.Daphne) flowers. 

Odours of spring, my sense ye charm 

"With fragrance premature ; 
And 'mid these days of sad alarm 

Almost to hope allure. 

Methinks with purpose soft ye come 

To tell of brighter hours ; 
Of May's blue skies, abundant bloom. 
Her sunny gales and showers. 

Mrs. Tighe. {From her sick bed, 
1773-1810 

iWarcJ 24. 

Woodcutters at work. 

Each hedge is cover'd thick with green 
And, where the hedger late hath been, 
Young tender shoots begin to grow 
From out the mossy stumps below. 
But woodmen still on Spring intrude. 
And storm the greening solitude, 
With sharpen'd axes feWmg dovjxv 
The oak-trees, budding mlo \iTcov«tv. 



Lady day. Festival of the Annunciation, 
Consider the lilies how they grow. Matt. vi. 28. 
He feedeth among the lilies. Until the day break, and 
the shadows flee away. Song of Solomon ^ ii. 16, 17. 

Shall I be left forgotten in the dust, 

"When Death relenting lets the flower revive ? 
Shall Nature's voice, to man alone unjust, 

Bid him, tho' doom'd to perish, hope to live ? 
No ; Heaven's immortal Spring shall yet arrive, 
Aiid man's majestic beauty bloom again. 
Bright thro* the eternal year of Love's triumphant reign ! 

Beattie. 1 735- 1803 

iffliarcS 26. 

Searching blasts frequent. 

Yesterday the sullen year 

Saw the snowy whirlwind fly ; 
Mute was the music of the air. 

The herd stood drooping by ; 
Their raptures now, that wildly flow, 
No yesterday nor morrow know ; 
'Tis man alone that joy descries 
With forward and reverted eyes. 

Gray. 1716-1771 

Ham. The air bites shrewdly : it is very cold. 
Hor. It is a nipping and an eager air. Hamlet^ Act. i. Sc. 4. 

Shakspere. 1 564-1616 

iWarcS 27. 

Perch and other river-fish are spawning. 

Man's life is warm, glad, sad, 'twixt loves and graves, 
Boundless in hope, honoured with pangs austere. 
Heaven-gazing ; and his angel-wings he craves : — 
The fish is swift, small-needing, vague yet clear, 
A cold, sweetf silver life, wrapped in round waves. 
Quickened with touches of IraxispotWYv^fe^x. 

Leigk Hunt. ^From *' The FisH, iKe Man, 
and the Spiritr\ v\%\'\^%^^ 



Buiiercups ^awer^ 

And O the buttercups ! That field 

O* the cloth of gmd, where pennons swam, — 
Where France set up his lilied shield. 
His oriflamb, — 

And Henry's lion-standard roll'd : 

What was it to their matchless sheen ! 
Their milUon, million, drops of gold 
Among the green ! 

Jean Ingelow. 

matrix 29. 

Sul/kttr butterfiy appears. 

Before me wavers Spring's first butterfly ; 

From out the sunny noon there starts the cuckoo's cry : 

The dadsied meads are musical with lambs ; 

Some play, some feed, some, white as snowfiakes, lie 

la the glad sunshine, by their silent dams. 

Alex. Smith. 1830- 1867 

IQlauli 30. 

Dduddwns Jlozi.'cr by thi wayside. (" The Sumfiawer of the 

SprzHsr'i 

Yea, welcome March I and though I die ere June, 
Yet for the hope of life I give thee praise. 
Striving to swell the burden of the tune 
That even now I hear thy brown birds raise. 
Unmindful of the past or coming days ; 
Who sing : " O joy I a new year is begun : 
What happiness to look upon the sun I '' 

Wm. Morris. 

Like little frosts that sometime threat the Spring 

To add a more rejoicing to the prime 
And give the sneaped biros rnQx^it cajvisft to sin^ 
Vzm pays the income ot eac\\ v^^cAQ^4& \>c:vd%, 



Sftaw disappears from the hollows. 

My sense is ravish'd, when I see 

This happy season's jubilee. 

What shall I term it ? a new birth ? 

The resurrection of the earth, 

Which had been buried long ago 

In a cold winding-sheet of snow. 

The Winter's breath had pavM o'er 

With crystal stone the world's great floor ; 

But now the earth is liveried 

In verdant suits by fair Spring dyed. 

Daniel CuDMORE, 1655. 1617-1688 

Now the golden mom aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangled wing, 

With vermeil cheek and whisper soft 
She woos the tardy Spring : 

Till April starts, and calls aroimd 

The sleeping fragrance from the ground. 

Gray. 1716-1771 



Beauty — a limng presence of the earthy 

Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 

Which craft of delicate spirits hcUh composed 

From earth* s materials — waits upon my steps ; 

Pitches her tents before me as I move. 

An hourly neighbour. Paradise, and groves 

Elysian, Fortunate Fields — Why should they be 

A history only of departed things. 

Or a mere fiction of what never was ? 

For the discerning intellect of man, 

When wedded to this goodly universe 

In love and holy passion, shall find these 

A simple produce of the common day, 

Wordsworth, 1770- 1850 



aprtl. 



April, or Aprilis, so called from the Latin verb aperire to 
)en, is the only month to which the Romans gave a name 
ipressive of the appearances of nature. The Saxons called 

CEster-monat, or Easter-month. Among the days set 
)art for observance at this season, are Palm Sunday ^ i.e. 
e Sunday before Easter, when we commemorate our Lord's 
St entrance into Jerusalem ; Maundy Thursday^ in memory 

the day when our Lord commanded His disciples to partake 
gether of bread and wine in remembrance of Him ; the 
riday before Easter Sunday, called Good Friday^ and kept 
i a solemn fast in memory of the crucifixion, and Easter 
•mday, kept as a joyful feast in all Christian countries, in 
membrance of the Resurrection of our blessed Lord. *>-This 
day of days" regulates all the other holy days, as the Sun- 
ly siler the first full moon following the 2 1st March, is ordered 
' be observed as Easter Sunday. As this cannot happen 
irlier than the 22nd March or later than the 25th April, 
lese two days are called the Easter limits. The following 
unday is called Low Sunday, because it was usual on that 
ly to repeat some of the Easter festivities, and thus make it 
sort of lower or inferior festival. The 23rd is honoured as 
le Festival of St, George, the patron Saint of England, 
pril is a delightful month, though the most variable, since a 
)nstant interchange of sunshine and shower is best for ger- 
ination, a settled April being generally unpropitious for a 
uitful year. Our summer guests, the swallows and martins, 
iliven the scene : — 

The swift-wing'd swallow feeding as it flies, 
And the fleet martlet thrilling through the skies. 

he cuckoo also 'appears at this season, and many plants 
hich are named after it, such as cuckoo-pint and cuckoo-Jtower, 
St as in Greece the young fig and the cuckoo had the same 
ime, coccux^ from their appearing together. Other summer 
rds arrive in April, at which time the male birds are in fu.ll 
>ng, and ; — 

A quire of chirping minstrels bring 
In triumph to the world the yo\x\.\vWV ^^xvcv^- 



fSipxil I. 

Lig'kf showers prevail. 

The April's in her eyes : it is love's Spring, 
And these the showers to bring it on. 

Shakspere. Ant. and Qleo,^ Act iii. Sc. 2. 

1564-1616 

April weeps — but O ye hours I 
Follow^^th May's direst flowers. 

Shelley. 1792- 1822 

O ye showers and dew, bless ye the Lord : 
Praise Him, and magnify Him forever. 

Song of the Three Children, 

april 2. 

Marsh marigolds in bloom. 

And winking Marybuds begin to ope their golden eyes. 

Shakspere. Cymbeline, Act ii. Sc. 3. 
1 564- 16 16 

The marigold that goes to bed with the sun. 
And with him rises weeping. 

Ibid. King Henry V,, Act iv. Sc. 3. 

Her eyes like marigolds had sheathed their light, 
And canopied in darkness sweetly lay, 
Till they might open to adorn the day. 

Ibid, /^ape of Liicrece, 

april 3. 

The elm in leaf. Chaffinch sings. 

Oh, to be in England, 
Now that April's there. 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the eim-tree bole are in Imy leaf. 
While the chaffinch sings on lYie oicWx^\»o\\^, 
In England— now \ _ 



April 4- 

Titlark sings. Snipe are piping. 

— When proud-pied April dress*d in all his trim 
Hath put a spint of youth in everything ; 

The la3rs of birds The sweet smell 

Of different flowers, in odour and in hue. 

Shakspere. Sonnet xcviii. 1564- 1616 

The Spring arose on that garden fair, 
And the spirit of love fell ever^here ; 
The snowdrop, and then the violet, 
Arose from the ground with warm rain wet. 
And their breath was mix*d with soft odour sent 
From the turf, — ^like the voice and the instrument. 

P. B. Shelley, i 792-1822 

aipril 5. 

House-swallcw appears. 

The welcome guest of settled spring, 
The swallow, too, is come at last ; 
Just at sunset, when thrushes sing, 
I saw her dash with rapid wing, 
And hail'd her as she pass'd. 

Charlotte Smith. 1749- 1806 

atpril 6. 

Greenfinch sings. 

What wak'st thou, Spring ? Sweet voices in the woods, 
And reed -like echoes, that have long been mute, 
Thou bringest back, to fill the solitudes, 
The lark's clear pipe, the cuckoo's viewless flute. 
Whose tone seems breathing mournfulness or glee 

E'en as our hearts may be. 

Felicia Hemans. 1794-1835 
O Lady I we receive but what we give. 
And in our life alone does nature live ; 
Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud I — 
From the soul itself must isswe ^oit^, 
A light, a glory. — 



SLpxU 7- 

Daisies whiten the landscape. 

Nature ! holy, meek, and mild, 
Thou dweller on the mountain wild, 
Thou lover of the daisied sod, 

"Where Spring's white foot has lately trod — 
Thrice-sainted matron ! in whose face 
Who looks in love, will light on grace. 

Allan Cunningham. 1785-1842 

April 8. 

Primroses nestle in hedgerows 

With a Primrose. 

Ask me why I send you here 

This firstling of the infant year. 
Ask me why I send to you 
This primrose all bepearl'd with dew ; 

1 straight will whisper in your ears 

The sweets of love are wash*d with tears. 

Ask me why this flower doth shew 

So yellow, green, and sickly too ; 
Ask me why the stalk is weak, 
And bending yet it doth not break, 
I must tell you, these discover 
What doubts and fears are in a lover. 

Thomas Carew. 1580- 1639 

aptii 9. 

April note of the cuckoo heard in the South of England. 

II ail, beauteous stranger of the grove, 

Attendant on the spring I 
Now Heaven repairs thy vernal seat. 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

Soon as the blossoms deck the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to gcade \Yv^ ^^^, 
Or mark the roWing 7ea.T"i 



fUpxil lo. 

Yel/ow waod'Sorrel may he founds the ** ctickoo-huds " of 
Shakspere, (Nino become rare.) 

When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of j^llow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight. 

Shakspere. Lave*s Labout^s Lost, 
Act V. Sc. 2. 1564-1616 

The merry cuckoo, messenger of Spring. 

Spenser. 

9pnl 11. 

Blackthorn in flower. 

What though the clouds oft lour I Their threats but end 

In summer showers, that scarcely interrupt 

The merle's dulcet pipe, — melodious bird 

He, hid behind the milkwhite sloe-thorn spray, 

(Whose early flowers anticipate the leaf) 

Welcomes the time of buds, the infant year. 

Jas. Grahame. 1 765-181 1 

Then the thrushes sang, 
And shook my pulses and the elms' new leaves. 

E. B. Browning. 1809-1861 

april 12. 

The trout rise. 

The finger of God hath touch'd the earth. 
And it starts from its slumber in smiling mirth. 
Behold, it awakes in the bird and tree, 
In the springing flower and the sprouting tree, 
And the leaping trout, and the lapsing stream, 
And the south-wind soft, and the warm sunbeam : — 
From the sward beneath, and the boughs above. 
Come the scent of flowers and the sounds of love. 
Then haste ihee hither, and *)o\yv v\v^ nca^^^ 
With a world's that shouts, "Re\o\ce\ ^€^cJ\c^^' 



SLpxil 13- 

Orchards in full bloom. 

O fair mid-Spring, besang so oft and oft. 

How can I praise thy loveliness enow ? 

Thy suns that bum not, and thy breezes soft 

That o*er the blossoms of the orchard blow. 

The thousand things that *neath the young leaves grow. 

The hopes and chances of the growing year, 

Winter forgotten long, and summer near. 

Wm. Morris. 

Swift appears. 

Sure something more to thee is given 

Than others of the feather'd race ; 
Some gift divine, some spark from heaven 

That guides thy flight from place to place. 
Still freely come, — still freely go, 

Ah ! blessings on thy vigorous wing ! 
May thy brave flight meet no rude foe. 

Delightful messenger of Spring. 

W. Franklin. 

atpril 15. 

Time of palm-gatluring. 

In Rome upon Palm Sunday, they bear true palms ; 
The Cardinals bow reverently, and sing old psalms, 
Elsewhere the psalms are sung mid olive-branches, — 
Sad willow buds and holly-boughs must serve 
In northern climes of storms and avalanches. 

Goethe. 1749- 1832 

See now the willow's spray — emboss'd 
With oval knobs of silky down. 
Which soon in form of papal crown 
ShoW decorate the rustic slewv 
With many a golden diadem. 



Crab-appie in bloom. 

The streams, rejoiced that winter's work is done. 
Talk of to-morrow's cowslips as they run. 
Wild apple ! thou art bursting into bloom ; 
Thy leaves are coming, snowy-blossom'd thorn 1 
Wake, buried lily 1 Spirit, quit thy tomb ; 
And thou, shade-loving hyacinth, be bom ! 

Ebenezer Elliott. 1781-1S49 

Nightingale sings in Southern Counties. 

Thou wast not bom for death, immortal bird ! 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the selfsame song had found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien com. 

Keats. 1796-1821 

april 18. 

Variable weather prevails. 

Oh how this Spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain gloiy of an April day ! 

Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and bye a cloud takes all away. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona^ Act i. Sc. 3. 

Sunshine and rain at once. 

King Leary Act iv. Sc. 3. 

Faster than springtime showers comes thought on thought. 

Henry IV. y Act iii. Sc. I. 

Spongy April. 



fipxH 19. 

Morning skewers, Male birds in full song. 

Fraught with a transient, frozen sdiower. 
If a cloud should haply lower. 
Sailing o'er the landscape dark, 
Mute on a sudden is the lark ; 
But when gleams the sun again 
O'er the pearl-besprinkled plain. 
She mounts, and, lessening to the sight. 
Salutes the blithe return oflight. 
And high her tuneful track pursues, 
'Mid the dim rainbow's scatter'd hues. 

Thomas Warton. 1728- 1790. 

SLprtl 20. 

The rainbow appears. 

Yes, faithful to the sacred page. 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age 

That first spoke peace to man. 

Campbell. 1777-1844 

Nor ever yet 
The melting rainbow's vernal-tinctured hues 
To me have shone so pleasing, as when first 
The hand of science pointed out the path 
In which the sunbeams, gleaming from the west. 
Fall on the watery cloud, whose darksome veil 
Involves the orient. Akenside. 1721-1770 

aipril 21. 

A clear shining after rain. 

— The watery ground that late did mourn 
Was strew'd with flowers for the return 
Of the wish'd bridegroom to the earth. 
The well- accorded birds did sing, — 
And warbling murmurs of a brook 

And varied notes of leaves vVvat shook, 

An harmony of parts did bmd. 

Lord Herbert of Che.r^\3k^. \«?>\-\^4^ 



fBLpxil 22. 

Fruit-buds swdl. 

Come hither, come hither, and mark how swell 
JThe fruit-buds of the jarc^onelle. 
llie delicate peach-trees branches run 
0*er the warm wall, glad to catch the sun ; 
And the cherry proclaims of cloudless weather 
When its fruit and the blackbirds will toy together. 

MoiR. 17^1851 

Love comforteth like sunshine after rain. 
Love's gentle spring doth always fresh remain. 

Shakspehe. Venus and Adonis, 1564-1616 

Siprtl 23. 

St, George's day. 

Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year's pleasant king, 
Then blooms each toing, then maids dance in a ring ; 
Then palm and may make the country house gay. 
Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all day ; 
The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet. 
Young lovers meet, — old wives a-sunning sit. 
Cold doth not sting— ^the pretty birds sing — 
Cuckoo, jugge, jugge, pu we, to witta woo. 

T. Nash. 1564-1601 

aprtl 24. 

Swallows dip and skim. 

Scarce can his clear and nimble eyesight follow 
The freaks and dartings of the black-wing'd swallow ; 
Delighting much to see it half at rest, 
Dip so refreshingly its wings and breast 
'Gainst the smooth surface, and to mark anon 
The widening circles into nothing gone. 
To feel the t^auty of the sileivt eve, 
Which seemed full loth this happv vioi\^ \.ci\tv<^. 
The light dwelt o'er the scene so Ym^erox^^. 



i 



Sipril 25. 

St, Mark's day. 

Lessons sweet of Spring returning. 

Welcome to the thoughtful heart. 
May I call ye sense or learning. 

Instinct pure, or heaven-taught art ? 
Be your title what it may. 

Sweet the lengthenins; April day. 
While with you the sotu is free. 

Ranging wild o'er hill and lea. 

Keble. 1 792- 1856 

Siprtl 26. 

Ferns uncurl their fronds. 

Oh ! for the temperate airs that blow 

Upon that darling of the sea 
Where neither sunshine, rain, nor snow. 

For three days holds supremacy ; 
But ever-varying skies contend 
The blessings of all climes to lend, 
To make that tiny, wave-rock'd isle 
In never-fading beauty smile. 
England, oh England ! for the breeze 
That slowly stirs thy forest trees ! 
Thy ferny brooks, thy mossy fountains, 
Thy beechen woods, thy heathery mountains. 

Frances Anne Kemble. 
Written where the thermotneter stood at 98° in the shade, 

aprii 27. 

Light haze and dappled skies prevail. 

Clear had the day been from the dawn, 

All chequer'd was the sky. 
Thin clouds like scarfs of cobweb lawn, 

Veil'd heaven's most glorious eye. 
The wind had no more strength than this, 

Thsit leisurely it blew 
To make one leaf the next \.o\d%s 
That closely by it grew. 



H 



April 28. 

TTie dragon-fly appears. 

Then the green rushes — O, so glossy green — 
The rushes, they would whusper, rustle, shake ; 
And forth on floating gauze, no jewell'd queen 

So rich, the green-eyed dragon-flies would break. 
And hover on the flowers — aerial things. 
With little rainbows flickering on their wings. 

Jean Ingelow. 

9pnl 29. 

Nightingale sings eoniinucusfy. 

Most musical, most melancholy. 

Milton. 1608-1674 

Tis the merry nightingale. 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 
With fast thick warble, his delicious notes. 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music. 

Coleridge. 1772-1834 

aprtl 30- 

Hares and rabbits nibble the short grass. 

All things that love the sun are out of doors ; 
The sky rejoices in the morning's birth. 
The grass is bright with raindrops ; on the moors 
The Hare is running races in her mirth ; 
And with her feet she from the splashy earth 
Raises a mist ; that, glittering in the sun. 
Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run. 

Wordsworth. 1770- 1850 

Storms oft 'twixt May and Apnl ate to see, 
When winds breathe sweet, \itvy\x\v \yvow.^^«^\i^. 



EACH THING RENEWS SAVE ONLY THE 

LOVER. 

The soote season, that bud and bloom forth brings 
With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale. 
The nightingale, with feathers new she sings ; 
The turtle to her mate hath told her tale. 
Summer is come, for every spray now springs. 
The hart hath hung his old head on the pale ; 
The buck in brake his winter coat he slings ; 
The fishes flete with new repaired scale ; 
The adder all her slough away she slings ; 
The swift sivallow pursueth thefiih smcUe ; 
The busy bee her honey now she mings^ 
Winter is worn that 7vas the flowers* bale. 
And thus I see among these pleasant things 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs ! 

The Earl of Surrey. 

Born circa i^\*j— beheaded 1547. 
^ Mingles. 



a^ap. 



May, the fifth month of our year, has held this place since 
the time of Numa, but the origin of the name is not known. 
Our Saxon ancestors called it Tri'Milchi^ since the rich 
growth of the young grass enabled the cows to give milk three 
times in the day. May-day — the first of May, * * the merry 
month of May" — has long been regarded as a day of rejoicing, 
and of games that have comedown to us from the Romans, who 
dedicated them to Flora, the Goddess of Fruit and Flowers. 
The first day of May is remembered by the Church as that of 
the martyrdom of St, Philip and St, James, Rogation Sunday 
is the fifth after Easter, and is so called because the three 
following days are devoted to prayer and beseeching in pre- 
paration for Ascension day^ observed on the day following, 
called also Holy Thursday, The second Sunday after Ascen- 
sion is called Whitsunday, or the Day of Pentecost ^ and the 
following is called Trinity Sunday, The twenty-ninth is 
called Oak-apple day, in remembrance of King Charles II. 
being concealed in the oak, after his defeat at Worcester. 

If March and April have been favourable, the country is in 
its fullest beauty in May. The trees are in full foliage, and 
orchards and hedgerows one mass of flowers, but the season 
is an anxious one to the gardener, owing to the danger of 
injury from frosts and blights. Towards the end of the 
month bees begin to swarm, and the latest of our summer 
birds arrive. Most of the insects are on the wing, and those 
"floating flowers," the butterflies — the peacock, tortoiseshell, 
and cabbage butterflies are very numerous at the end of the 
month. Seedlings grow rapidly, and weeding is the chief 
occupation of the gardener. About the twelfth of the month 
(Old May Day) cattle are turned out into the pastures, and the 
business of cheese-making begins. 

The warmth of the sun is tempered by cool winds, and 
every breeze is loaded with the perfume of blossoms, for 

AfarcA zmnds and April showers^ 
^ave ^ou^ht forth Mayjl(mtr%. 



St, Philip and St, James, May day. 

The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The young birds are chirping in the nest. 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows. 
The young flowers are blowing towards the west, — 
Go out, children, from the mine, and from the city. 
Pluck you handfuls of the meadow-cowslips pretty. 
E. B. Browning. {From the " Cry of the ChUdren:') 

1809-1861 

iQas 2. 

Poetical Narcissus flowers, 

Bloom'd the pied wind-flowers, and tulips tall. 
And narcissi, the fairest among them all, 
Who gaze on their eyes in the stream's recess 
Till they die of their own dear loveliness ; 
And the naiad-like lily of the vale. 
Whom youth makes so fair and passion so pale. 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green. 

Shelley. 1792- 1822 

Whitethroats build, 

— After April, when May follows, 
And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows ! 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray's edge — 
That's the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice over. 

Lest you should think he never co\x\d itca-^lMre 

The nrst fine careless rapture \ 



Cherry-trees in blossom. Lilacs bud. 

When apple-trees in blossoms are. 

And cherries of a silken white, 
And king-cups deck the meadows fair, 

And daffodils in brooks delight ; 
When golden wallflowers bloom around, 

And purple violets scent the ground. 
And lilac 'gins to shew her bloom, — 

We then may say the May is come. 

Clare. 1793- 1864 

iQa9 5. 

Cowslips inflffwer. 

Now the bright morning-star, day's harbinger. 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 
Hail beauteous May ! that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire ! 

Milton. 1608- 1674 

And buttercups, the little children's dower. 

Robert Browning. 



i«as6. 

Glow-worms shine. Nightingales in full song. 

They answer and provoke each others' song — 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 
And murmurs musical, and swift jug, jug, 
And one low piping sound more sweet than all — 

On moonlit evenings 
You may perchance behold them on the twigs. 
Their bright, bright eyes, theit eyes both bright and full, 
Glistening, while many a glow->woTTQ.Vn.V>cvfc"^^^^ 
Lights up her iove-torch. ^ 



Black-veined white butterfly appears. 

Hedgerows all alive 
With birds, and gnats, and large white butterflies 
Which look as if the May flower had caught life 
And palpitated forth upon the wind. 

E. B. Browning. 1809-1861 

The small fleld-mouse, with wide transparent ears, 
Comes softly forth, and softly disappears, 
And gleaming fishes darting to ana fro, 
Make restless silver in the pools below. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton. 



iQas 8. 

Cowslips abound. Primroses still linger, Sweetbriar set 

the air. 

Thou shalt not lack 
The flower that's like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azur'd harebell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander 
Out-sweeten 'd not thy breath. 

Shakspere. Cymbeline^ Act iv. Sc, 
1 564-1616 

The flowery May who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

Milton. 1608-1664 

iWagg. 

Sand-martin appears, 

Adown the rock small runlets wept. 
And reckless ivies lean'd and crept. 
And little spots of sunshine slept 

On its brown steeps and made them fair ; 
And broader beams athwart it shot, 
y^^hert martins cheep'd in many a knot. 
For they had ta'en a sandy p\o\. 

And scoop'd anotliet PeU^i V\ve.\^. 



iWafi lo. 

Crickets chirp. Sedge- Warbler sings. 

As full of spirit as the month of May. 

Shaksp£RE. First part of King Henry /K, 
Act iv. Sc. I. 1 564-161 6 

Then sing ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 
And let the youn^ lambs bound 
As to the tabor s sound ! 
We, in thought will join your throng, 

Ye that pipe and ye that play. 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 

Feel the gladness of the May I 

Wordsworth. 1770- 1850 

iWag II. 

The hazel in leaf, 

I see the hazel's rough notched leaves 
Each morning wide and wider spread. 

While every sigh the zeph)nr heaves 
Scatters the dewdrops on my head. 

Leyden. 1 775- 1 81 1 

The birds chant melody on every bush ! 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind. 

And make a chequer'd shadow on the ground. 

Shakspere. Tit, Andron.f Act ii. Sc. 3. 
1564-1616 

iWag 12. 

Old May day, 

I praise thee, Earth ! Beloved sign 

From the Father-soul to mine ! 

By thy valleys, warm and green, 

By the copses* elms between, 

By their birds which (like a sprite, 

5catter'd by a strong delight 
Into fragments musVcaX"^ 
Stir and sing in every bwsh. — 



( 



Homes decorated in honour of Whitsuntide, 

When yew is out, then birch comes in, 

And many flowers beside. 
Both of a fresh and fragrant kinne, 

To honour Whitsuntide. 
Green rushes then, and sweetest bents, 

Come in for comely ornaments. 

Herrick. 1 591 -1674 

i«afi 14. 

Lilacs in flower. 

Spring must hang laburnum blossoms 

On each archM bough. 
And the white and purple lilac 

Should be waving now ! 
Spring must breathe till frosts shall vanish 

At her breath away, 
And then load the air around her. 

With the scent of May. 

A. A. Procter. 1835- 1864 

iWag 15. 

White clover in blossom. 

Oh what a life were this ! How sweet, how lovely ! 
Gives not the hawthorn-bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep. 
Than doth a rich embroider'd canopy 
To kings that fear their subjects' treachery. 

Shakspere. Third part of King Henry F., 
Act ii. Sc. 5« 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
Pleased to the last, he crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 
O blindness to the future \ kmA\'j ^v\^w 
That each may fill the circle ma.iVd>D>i YI^^n^X • 



i«aB 1 6. 

Primroses still adorn the slopes^ and violets linger in 

hedgerows, 

I flatter'd all the beauteous country round, — 
The happy violets hiding from the roads 
The primroses run down to, carrying gold ; — 
Hills, vales, woods, netted in a silver mist. 
Farms, granges, doubled up among the hills ; 
And cattle grazing in the water'd vales, 
And cottage-chimneys smoking from the woods. 
And cottage-gardens smelling everywhere ; — 
And ankle-deep In English grass I leap*d 
And clapp'd my hands, and called all very fair. 

E. B. Browning. {From ** Aurora Leigh,'^) 

1809-1861 

iWafi 17. 

Vines put forth shoots. 

Hark, *tis the sparrows' goodnight twitter 

About your cottage eaves : 
And the leaf-buds on the vine are woolly, 

I noticed that to-day ; 
One day more bursts them open fully ; 
— You know the red turns grey. 

Robert Browning. 

i«afi 18. 

Purple columbine Jl<nvcrs and ctukoo-pint opens its sheath, 
ydld sings) 

O columbine, open your folded wrapper 

Where two twin turtledoves dwell ! 
O cuckoo-pint, toll me the purple clapper 
That hangs in your clear gi-een bell ! 

O velvet bee, you're a dusty fellow, 

You've powder'd your legs with gold ! ( 

O brave marsh marybuds, ticVv aivd ^^Uow^ 1 

Give me your money to "boVd. \ \ 



mafi 19* 

St, Dunstan^s day. 

Who talks of fame, while the religious Spring 
Offers the incense of her offering ? 

Jean Ingelow. 

Needs no show of mountain hoary, 
Winding shore, and deepening glen, 

Where the landscape in its glory 
Teaches truth to wandering men. 

Give true hearts but earth and sky 

And some flowers to bloom and die, 

Homely scenes and simple views 

Lowly thoughts may best infuse. 

Keble. 1 792- 1 856 

iWag 20. 

Laburnums in blossom. 

The garden trees are busy with the shower 
Tluit fell ere sunset ; now methinks they talk, 

Lowly and sweetly as befits the hour. 
One to another down the grassy walk. 

Hark, the laburnum from his opening flower 
This cherry laurel greets in whisper light. 

Arthur Hallam. 1810-1833 

URag 21. 

jyte cuckoo heard in the woods. 

But soft ! mine ear has caught a sound— from yonder wood 

it came 
The spirit of the dim green glade did breathe his own glad 

name. 
Yes, it is he ! the hermit bird, that apart from all his kind. 
Slow tells his beads monotonous to the soft western wind. 
Cuckoo I Cuckoo I he sings again — his notes are void of art ; 
But simplest strains do soonest sound Oaa d^e^ fovjxvts of the 
Aeart, 



mafi 22. 

A concert in the woods, 

Thethnish 
And woodlark, o'er the kind-conteDding throng 
Superior heard, run through the sweetest length, 
The blackbird whistles from the thorny brake ; 
The mellow bullfinch answers from the grove ; 
Nor are the linnets, o'er the flowering furze 
Pour'd out profusely, silent. Join'd to these, 
Innumerous, the jay, the rook, the daw. 
And each harsh pipe, discordaoit heard alone. 
Aid the fiill concert ; while the stockdove breathes 
A melancholy murmur throu^ the whole. 

Thomson, i 700- 1 748 

iWafi 23. 

Our latest summer birds arrive. 

The birds nor sow nor reap, yet sup and dine, 

The flowers without clothes live. 
Yet Solomon was never dress'd so fine. 

Man, still, hath toys or care ; 
lie knows he hath a home, but scarce knows where : 

He says it is so far 
That he hath quite forgot how to go there. 

Henry Vaughan. 1621-1695 

jWag 24. 

Bees begin to swarm. 

The honey-bee, gathering his winter store. 
Seeks not alone the violet's dainty lips — 
But from all rank and noxious weeds he sips 
The single drop of sweetness. Would that we 
Sought only to draw forth the hidden sweet, 
In all the varied hurcvaii ^ovje\s.Nq^\s\fce., 
In the wide'gaidew ol Vwm^xvW.^ . 



iWag 25. 

Bees woi'k early and late. 

Thou wert out betimes, thou busy, busy bee ! 

As abroad I took my early way, 
Before the cow from her resting-place 

Had risen up and left her trace 

On the meadow, with dew so gray. 

Thou wert working late, thou busy, busy bee ! 

After the fall of the Cistus flower. 
When the primrose of evening was ready to burst, 

I heard thee last, as I saw thee first. 

In the silent evening hour. 

SouTHEY. 1 774- 1 843 

iWag 26. 

St, Augustin^s day, 

'Tis the mind that makes the body rich : 
And as the sun breaks thro' the darkest clouds 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit. 
What ! is the jay more precious than the lark. 
Because his feathers are more beautiful ? 
Or is the adder better than the eel. 
Because his painted skin contents the eyes ? 

Shakspere. 

ifWag 27. 

Auriculas flower in gardens, 

Auriculas, enriched 

With shining meal o'er all their velvet leaves. 

Thomson. 1700- 1748 

Love, whose month is ever May, 
Spied a blossom passing fair 
Playing in the wanton air : 
Through the velvet leaves the wind 
All unseen can passage find ; 
That the lover, sick to death, 
Wish himself l\\e Vve^iN^tv's breath. 

Sll^V^?>'P"E.^^. LoDe* s LdbouY" s I,o^t. 



ittas 28. 

spotted bugloss inflinver, 

'Tis like the birthday of the world 
When earth was bom in bloom, 

The light is made of many dyes. 
The air is all perfume. 

There's crimson buds, and white and blue, 

The very rainbow showers 
Have turn'd to blossom where they fell. 

And sown the earth with flowers. 

Hood. 1798-1S45 

iWafi 29. 

Oak-apple day. 

The oaks which spread their broad arms to the wind, 
And bid storms come and welcome — there they stand 
To whom a summer passes like a smile. 

Bailey. 
Where in venerable rows 
Widely waving oaks inclose 
The moat of yonder antique hall. 
Swarm the rooks with clamorous call. 

Thomas Warton. 172 8- 1790 

iWag 30. 

Early roses bloom. 

Ye violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known, 

Like the proud virgins of the year. 
As if the Spring were all your own. 
What are you when the rose is blown ? 

So when my mistress shall be seen 

In sweetness of her looks and mind, 
By virtue first, then choice, a c\ueen, 
Tell me if she was ivoV desx^'esi 
Th' eclipse and s^oT^ ^^^^^'^'^'^^^' ^ , 



Wood-strawberries flower. 

They come ! the merry summer months of beauty, love, and 

flowers, 
They come I the gladsome months that bring thick leaflness 

to bowers ; 
Up, up, my heart ! and walk abroad, fling work and care 

aside, 
Seek silent hills or rest thyself where peaceful waters glide ; 
Or, underneath the grateful shade of patriarchal tree. 
See, through the leaves, the cloudless sky in rapt tranquillity ! 

Wm. Motherwell, i 797-1 035 

There bloom'd the strawberry of the wilderness ; 
The trembling eye-bright showed her sapphire blue. 
The thyme her purple like the blush of even ; 
And if the breath of some to no caress 
Invited, forth they peep'd so fair to view. 
All kinds alike seem'd favourites of Heaven. 

Wordsworth. 

Like the swell of some sweet tune 
May glides onward into June. 



1 



SUNRISE, 

Ere ive retired 
The cock had crow*d, and now the eastern sky 
Was kindling, not unseen. Magnificent 
The morning rose, in memorable pomp — 
The solid mountains shone, bright as the clouds, 
Grain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean light ; 
And in the meadows and the loiuer grounds 
fVas all the sweetness of a common dawn, — 
Dews, vapours, and the melody of birds. 
And labourers going forth to till the fields — 
A dediccUed spirit, on I walked 
In thankful blessedness, which yet survives. 

Wordsworth, i 770-1850 . 

(''The Morning after the Ball,'') 



3[une 



Has been the 6th month of the year, ever since Numa re- 
formed the Roman Calendar, but the reason of its name is 
uncertain. Our Saxon forefathers called it Weyd'Monat, or 
Meadow Month, and afterwards Sere-Monaty or dry month, 
it being the least variable month in the year. On the 2ist, is 
the Summer Solstice, when the sun appears to stand still. 
It is the longest day of the year — with i6 hours, 34 minutes, 
and 5 seconds between sunrise and sunset. The 5th is called 
St. Boniface day, in memory of the " Apostle of the Germans, " 
a native of Devonshire, who went to preach the Gospel in 
Friesland and was appointed primate of Germany. He 
suffered martyrdom in 755 A.D. The lith of the month is 
dedicated to St, Barnabas, **a son of consolation," and the 
companion of St. Paul, who was stoned to death in 73 a.d. 
The 15th is the day on which the Nile begins to rise. Mid- 
summer day, the 24th, is dedicated to John the Baptist, The 
29th is dedicated to St. Petei', who was crucified under Nero, 
A.D. 65, on the same day on which St. Paul was beheaded. 
June is a busy and joyous month in the country. Sheep- 
shearing takes place if the weather is fine, grass and corn are in 
full flower, and haymaking begins in the end of June if pos- 
sible, before the seeds of the grass are fully ripe. Towards 
the end of the month the birds are too much occupied in 
rearing their young to have leisure for singing. The cuckoo 
changes his note, and then ceases to repeat his call — hardly a 
note being heard in the woods, but a short song, evening 
and morning, from the lark and the blackbird. Swallows 
may be seen darting about in search of insects for their young, 
and barn-owls pounce upon the mice for the same purpose, 
grasshoppers, beetles, and flies become numerous, and the 
angler's May-fly may be seen, over ponds and streams, any 
fine evening from the 6th to the 20th of June. The nests of 
wasps are at this time plundered by anglers, who find their 
larvce to be excellent bait for fish. There is not much to do 
in gardens, where plants are mostly coming to \!aa.tAw\fc^^ 
beyond weeding and watering, teaming cVvkSvcv^ ^-as^s. ^xv^ 
blossoms. Strawberries are ripe, goosebetnes ^tv!\ <i>\rt«s>te» -a: 
ripening, and new potatoes are brougyvl lo Xa>a\e:. 

K 



Sunt 1. 

Beanfields in blossom. 

O June, O June, that we desired so. 
Across the river thy soft breezes blow, 
Sweet with the scent of beanfields far away 
Above our heads rustle the aspens gray, 
Calm is the sky with harmless clouds beset. 
No thought of storm the morning vexes yet. 

W. Morris. 

Sweet-scented Bindweed adorns roadsides. 

In all fair hues firom white to mingled rose. 
Along the hedge the clasping bindweed flowers ; 

And when one chalice shuts a new one blows, 
There's blooming for all minutes of the hours. 

Along the hedge, beside the trodden lane, 
Where day by day we pass and pass again. 

Augusta Webster. 

(Jood Lord, it is a gracious boon for thought crazed wight 

like me, 
To smell again these summer flowers, beneath this summer 

tree ! 

Wm. Motherwell. 1797- 1835 

3fune 3. 

Nightingale sits on her nest. 

Ay, as I live, her secret nest is here ; 
We will not plunder music of its dower, 
Nor turn a spot of happiness to thrall ; 
For melody seems hid in every flower 
That blossoms near this home. These blue-bells all 
Seem bowing to the beautiful in song ; 
And gaping cuckoo-flower, with spotted leaves, 
Seems flushing at the singing it has heard. 
How curious is the nest I No other bird 
Uses such loose materials, ox >Ne^Nt% 
Its dwelling in such spols. 



Ifune 4- 

Streaked rose ( York and Lancaster) Jimvers^ 

More flowers I noted 

The lily . . . buds of marjoram 

The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 
One blushing shame, another white despair ; 
A third, nor red nor white, had stolen of both. 

Sh AKSPERE. Sonnet xcix. 1 564- 1 6 1 6 

She looks as clear 
As morning roses freshly wash'd with dew. 

Ibid. Taming the Shrew , Act ii. Sc. i, 

3June 5. 

St, Boniface day, 

Twas summer, through the opening grass 

The joyous flowers upsprang, 
The birds in all their different tribes 

Loud in the woodlands sang : 
All care was banish'd, and repose 

Came to my wearied breast, 
And kingdoms seem'd to wait on me, 

For I was with the blest 1 

VOGELWEIDE. The Minnesinger, 

SJune 6. 

Yellow broom flmvers . 

Their groves of sweet myrtle let foreign lands reckon, 
Whose bright -beaming summers exalt the perfume. 

Far dearer to me yon lone glen of green breckan, 
Wi' the bum stealing under the long yellow broom ; 

Far dearer to me are yon humble broom bowers, 
Where the blue-bell and go^wau lurk lowly unseen ; 
I^or there lightly tripping amoxv^ l\ve ^XVe^L ^ow^x^, 

A listening the linnet, o^ wawdexs wj ^^^xv. 



3fune 7. 

Angler's May-fly appears in the evening. 
Sir, please you to look up and down 
The weedy reaches of our stream, 
And note the bubbles of the bream, 
And see the great chub take the fly. 
And watch the long pike basking lie 
Outside the shadow of the weed. 

Wm. Morris. 

The day declining sheds a milder gleam, 
What time the May-fly haunts the pool or stream. 

Gilbert White. 1720- 1793 

3June 8. 

Water-violet {Hottonia palusiris) blossoms in streams. 

Fair foxgloves look'd out from the osiers dank, 

And the wild th)rme and violet breathed from the bank, 

And green fairy-nooks in the landscape were seen. 

Half hid by the grey rocks that over them lean, 

Where the light Birch above its loose tresses was waving 

And the willow below in the blue stream was laving 

Its silvery garlands of soft downy buds. 

Pringle. 1 789-1834 

gjune 9. 

Trailing white dog-rose in flower. ( The white rose of 

the Yorkists. ) 

Then will I raise aloft the milk-white rose. 

With whose sweet smell the air shall be perfumed. 

Shakspere. K. Henry VI., Act i. Sc. i. 

1 564-1616 

What though the rose has prickles, yet 'tis plucked. 

Ibid. Venus and Adonis. 

The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour that doth in it live. 

\\yvd. Sonnei liv. 

Flowers of all hues, and m\\\ow\. V\vorcv ^e^ xq'sr:. 

Milton. Paradise Lost. \^oV\^•\^, 



3June lo. 

Guelder rose in flower, 

This summer noon before me lies 

A lawn of English verdure, smooth and bright, 
Mottled with fainter hues of early hay, 
Whose fragrance, blended with the rose perfume 
From that white flowering bush, invites my sense, 

And faint thoughts 

Of childish years are borne into my brain. 

Arthur Hallam. 1810-1833 

And we, with Nature's heart in tune, concerted harmonies. 

Motherwell. 1797- 1835 

SJune 11. 

St, Barnabas' day. 

Spring's real glory dwells not in the meaning 

Gracious though it be of her blue hours ; 
But is hidden in her tender leaning 

To the Summer's richer wealth of flowers. 
Learn the mystery of Progression duly, 

Do not call each glorious change decay : 
But know we only hold our treasures truly 

When it seems as if they pass'd away. 

A. A. Procter. 1835 -1864 

SJune 12. 

Eye-bright {^Euphrasia) found on heath lamis. 

My love hath eyes as blue and clear 

As clefts between the clouds of June ; 
A tender mouth, whose smiles are near 

To tears that gather soon : 
Her best and loveliest she takes 

To light dark places : wastes of life 
.STje sov\'S with precious seed, U\at makes 

AJi richest blessings T\fe. 



^une 13. 

Purple foxglove in blossom, 

A cloudless sky, a world of heather. 
Purple of foxglove, yellow of broom ; 

We too among them wading together, 
Shaking out honey, treading perfume. 

Crowds of bees are giddy with clover, 
Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our feet. 

Crowds of larks at their matins hang over. 
Thanking the Lord for a life so sweet. 

Jean Ingelow. 

3fune 14. 

Honeysuckle in flower. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now. 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 

Shakspere. Tempest^ Act v. Sc. i. 
1564- 1616 

The pleached bower, — 
Where honeysuckles, ripen'd by the sun 
Forbid the sun to enter ; — like favourites, 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Against that power that bred it. 

Ibid. Much Ado About Nothings Act iii. Sc. i. 

3June 15. 

Evenings are long and light. 

Though now the bat 
Wheels silent by, and not a swallow twitters. 
Yet still the solitary humble-bee 
Sings in tlie bean-flower ! — When the last rook 
Beat its straight path along the dusky air 
Homewards, I blest it ! deeming its black wing 
Flew creaking o'er thy head, and had a charm 
For thee, my gentle -hearled CWxXe.'s,, \.o >N\vQi>Kv 
No sound is dissonant wKicVv leWs ol\\^^. 



Sunt 16. 

/^fd roses in blossom. 

My love is like the red, red rose 
That sweetly blooms in June, 

My love is like a melody 

That's sweetly play'd in tune. 

Burns. 1759- 1796 

Gather your rosebuds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a-flying, 
And this same flower, that blooms to-day. 

To morrow may be dying. 

Herrick. 1591-1674 

3fujw 17. 

St, AlbatCs day. 

Yet it was not that Nature had shed o'er the scene 

Her purest of crystal and brightest of green, 

'Twas not her soft magic of streamlet and hill. 

Oh ! no — it was something more exquisite still : 

'Twas that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were near, 

Who made every scene of enchantment more dear. 

Thomas Moore, i 779-1852 

The panzie this ! O that's for Lover's thoughts. 

Ben Jonson. 1573-1637 

3fune 18. 

Purple pansy Jloivcrs. 
The pretie paunce. 

Spenser, i 533-1 599 
Blue, darkly, deeply, beautifully blue. 

Southey. 1 774- 1 843 
The lily minds me of a maiden's brow. 
The full-blown rose of lips with sweetness tipt, 
But if you seek a likeness to her eye, 
Go to the pansy, friend, and find it there. 

Buchanan. 
There's pansies, i\\a\;?»^oY \\\ow^t?,. 

ShaKSPERI.. Hatnlet, KkX\\\. ^^. -i.. 



Sunt 19. 

Haymaking begins in favourable seasons. 

When the fresh Spring in all her state is crown*d, 
And high luxuriant grass overspreads the ground. 
The labourer with the circling scythe is seen 
Shaving the surface of the waving green ; 
In rising hills the fragrant harvest grows, 
And strides along the fields in tedded rows. 

John Gay. 16S8-1732 

3fun$ 20. 

The sun shines with a burning heat» 

When God at first made man, 

Having a glass of blessings standing by, 
Let us, said He, pour on him all we can : 

When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that, alone of all His treasure. 
Rest at the bottom lay. 

Should I, said He, bestow this on My creature, 

He would adore My gifts instead of Me, 
And rest in Nature, — not the God of Nature. 

Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast. 

George Herbert. 1593- 1632 

3fune 21. 

The longest day. Summer solstice. 

Yet by some grave thoughts attended, 

Eve reviews her dalm career ; 
For the day that now is ended 

Is the longest of the year. 

Summer ebbs, each day that follows 

Is a reflux from on high. 
Tending to the darksome YvoWo^ns 
Where the frosls o^ V\xv\.eTX\e. 



gum 22. 

As kte I lamUed in the happy BMm, 

What tiine the slqrlark 8hi£n the tramnkms dew» 
I saw the sweetest m>wer wOd Datiire]Md% 

A fiDesh-blown muskntose— graoefnlfy ^ gi<ew» 
And as I feasted on its fimgianqr 

I thoo^t the g»rden-ro6e it nir excelled ; 
But tdien, O fASad t thjr rases came to me. 

My sense with their deUdousness was ipeli'd | 
Soft voices had they, that with tender plot 

'Wusp&^d of peace and tmth and friendfineaa. 

1796-1&1 

Midsummer Eve, St, y^Ms-moffJimfitn. 

The young maid stole throngh the cottage door, 
And blush'd as she sought the plant c^ power ; 
** Thou silver glow-worm, oh, lend me thy li^t, 
I must gather 3ie m3rstic St. John's Wort to-night I 
The wonderful herb whose leaf will decide 
If the coming year shall make me a bride." 

Cawood. 

Love adds a precious seeing to the eye. 

Shakspere. Z{n;e*s Laiouf^s J 
Act iv. Sc. 3. 1564-1616 

%Vint 24. 

Midsummer day. St. yohn Baptist. 
A filbert hedge with wild-briar overtwined, 



The frequent chequer of a youngling tree. 
That, with a score of bright green brethren, shoot; 
From the quaint mossiness of ag^d roots : 
Round vfhich. is heard a spring-head of clear wate 

Babbling so wildly of its loveV^ AoOii^Vws. 

The spreading bluebells,— p\\xcVd ^.w^\tlv\o J^^ 



Suite 25. 

Song birds are rearing their youngs 

The Nightingale's Kest. 

There have I hunted, like a very boy, 

Creeping on hands and knees through matted thorn 

To find her nest, and see her feed her young. 

And vainly did I many hours employ : 

All seem*d as hidden as a thought unborn. — 

I've watch'd her while she sang ; and her renown 

Hath made me marvel that so famed a bird 

Should have no better dress than russet brown. 

Clare. 1793- 1864 

3fune 26. 

Fern-chafers first appear, 

A shady freshness, chafers whirring, 

A little piping of leaf-hid birds, 
A flutter of wings, a fitful stirring, 

A cloud to the eastward snowy as curds. 

Bare grassy slopes, where kids are tether'd. 
Round valleys, like nests all ferny- lined ; 

Round hills, with fluttering tree-tops feather'd, 
Swell high in their freckled robes behind. 

Jean Ingelow. 

3June 27. 

Sheep- shearing. Elder in flower. 

At shearing-time see how the timid sheep, 
His fleece shorn off", starts with a frighten'd leap, 
Shaking his naked skin with new-found joys. 
While others are brought in by sturdy boys ! 
The shearing done, gay songs and merry plays 
Keep up a shadow still of former days, 
And the old freedom that was living then 
When masters made them merry with their men ; 
Though (he old beecVietv "bo'wX, V\v;vX. ciwo.^ suijplied 
The feast of furmely, \s \\\xo>ntv -asx^^. 



gune28. 

Nightingale's note changes. 

From the dusk elm rings out a changing lay ; 

The human-hearted nightingale sings there. 
Why not, like little minstrels of the day, 

Sweet voice, fling only raptures on the air ? 
Is it she's kin to us and has our woe, 
Something that's lost ? or something yet to know ? 

Augusta Webster. 



%yxxit 29. 

St, Peter^s day. 

June drew unto its end, the hot bright days 
Now gat from men as much of blame as praise. 
As rainless still they pass'd, without a cloud. 
And growing grey at last, the barley bow'd 
Before the south-east wind. 

W. Morris. 

Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender, 
Till love falls asleep in the sameness of splendour. 

T, Moore, 1779- 1852 

3June 30. 

Bitier-siveet Jloioers. {Solaniif/i dulcamara). 

Sweet is the rose, but grows upon a brere, 

Sweet is the juniper, but sharp his bough ; 
Sweet is the eglantine, but pricketh near. 

Sweet is the broom flower, but yet sour enow ; 
So every sweet with sour is temper'd still 
That maketh it be coveted the more. 
For easy things that may "be ^o\. ^x. n>j\S\. 
Most sorts of men do set bwt \\t.We ^X*^^^- 



The world is too mttch with us, late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers, 

W. Wordsworth. 17 70- 1850 

No real happiness is found 

In trailing purple on the ground. 

Parnell, 1679-1718 

Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; Uis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall eW prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessing, 

W. Wordsworth, 

Written July 13M, 1798. 



auip. 



The seventh month was ikomtd /u/ius, by Mark Antony, 
in memory of Julius Caesar ; before which time it had been 
called QuintiltSy as being the fifth from March, a name it 
retained under Numa after he had made it the seventh month. 
Our Saxon forefathers called it Heu'Monath^ and afterwards 
Mead'Monafhy from the richness of the meadows at this 
season. From the 3rd of July to the nth of August are 
accounted the dog days, but the weather is not generally more 
sultry then than later in the summer. The 15th July is 
dedicated to St. Swithttty Bishop of Winchester, who died on 
the 2nd July, a.d. 864, and in token of humility left orders 
that he should be buried in the churchyard among the common 
people. The persistence of rainy weather about this time is 
attributed, by monkish legend, to the fact that a continuous 
rain setting in on the 15th July frustrated an effort to remove 
the good Bishop's body in solemn procession for burial with 
the other bishops in the choir. The i6th of July is the Hegira^ 
the commencement of the Mahomedan era. July is generally 
the hottest month in the year ; although the sun shines upon 
us less and less every day, we feel the effects of the air and 
land having been so thoroughly warmed. Myriads of insects 
appear, even in our temperate climate, and thunderstorms 
are frequent.* July is not so rich in flowers as May and June, 
though it has many peculiar to itself, notably the water-lily 
and the wild-thyme, scarlet poppies, blue bells, wild carrot, 
and thistles. Salmon-fishing goes on extensively in the north 
of England, and in Scotland, and mackerel and pilchards 
abound off our coasts. Tadpoles turn into frogs, poultry lose 
their feathers, the ants give birth to new colonies, and bees 
begin to kill the drones. Wild fruits, such as whinberries, 
cranberries, and bilberries, ripen abundantly, and mushrooms 
appear in the pastures. Potato-fields are in full flower, and 
the beauty of the hop grounds is unrivalled, from the bright 
green of their foliage, and the graceful WxvcVvcs* o^>(Jwt^^^\"w^. 
blossoms. 



Wild-thyme and eglantine perfume the wayside, 

I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine : 

Shakspere. Midsummer Nighfs Dreat 
Act ii. Sc. 2. 

The sun shines hot ; and if we do delay, 
Cold biting winter mars our hoped-for hay. 

irdpartofK, Henry F/., Act iv. Sc. 
1564-1616 

3>ulB 2. 

Meadow grass in perfection. 

The haughty sun of June had walk'd long days 
Through the tall pastures, which, like mendicants. 
Hung their sere heads and sued for rain : and he 
Had thrown them none. And now it was high hay-time 
Through the sweet valley all the flowery wealth 
At once lay low ; 

And through the land the incense went that night, 
Through the hush'd holy land, while tired men slept. 

Sydney Dobell. 1824-1875 

f Ul8 3- 

Meadow grass mown. 

Fortli hies the mower with his glittering scythe. 

He moves athwart the mead with sideling bend, 

And lays the grass in many a swathy line : 

In every field, in every lawn and mead. 

The rousing voice of industry is heard : 

The haycock rises, and the frequent rake 

Gathers the fragrant hay in heavy wreaths. 

The old and young, the weak and strong are there, 

And, as they can, help on the cheerful work. 

Joanna Baillik. i 762-1 851 



3ul8 4- 

Noonday heat. 

Then came hot July, boyling like to fire. 

That all his garments he had cast away. 
Behind his bacK a scythe, and by his side 
Under his belt he bore a sickle circling wide. 

Spenser, i 553-1 599 
The cricket on the bank is dumb 
The very flies forget to hum ; 
And, save the wagon rocking round, 
The landscape sleeps without a sound. 

Clare. 1793- 1864 

The spreading mists at eve convey 
More fresh the fumes of new-shorn hay. 

Warton. 1 728- 1 790 

f ulg 5. 

Chestnut blossoms fall. 

For me the soft descent of chestnut flowers ; 

The cushat's cry for me : 
The lovely langhter of the wind-sway 'd wheat, 

The easy slope of yonder pastoral hill : 
The sedgy brook whereby the red kine meet 

And wade and drink their fill. 

Jean Ingelow. 

f Ulg 6. 

Noon-day rest in the hay-Jield, 

The mowers jest and laugh away their toil 
Till the bright sun, now past his middle course, 
Shoots down his fiercest beams which none may brave. 
The stoutest arm hangs listless, and the swart 
And brawny-shoulder'd clown begins to fail. 
But to tlie weary, lo — there comes relief ! 
A troop of welcome children come, who bear 
In baskets, oaten cakes or barley scones. 

And gusty cheese, and sloup^ of mvlk or whey ; 

Beneath the branches of a spve^cWw^Vcee:. 



3lulB 7- 

Willow-herb blossoms by streams. 

By the rushy fringM bank 

Where grows the willow and the osier dank 
Thick set with agate and the azum sheen 
Of turkois blue and emerald green. 
That in the channel strays. 

Milton. 

Where the copse-wood is the greenest, 
Where the fountain glistens sheenest. 
Where the morning-dew lies longest. 
There the Lady-fern grows strongest. 

Sir Walter Scott. 1771-1832 

Lime-trees in flower. Sunflowers in perfection. 

Amid the thousand blossoms of the lime, 

The gossip bees go humming to and fro ; 
And oh, the busy joy of working time ! 

And oh ! the fragrance when the limetrees blow ! 

»***♦» 

Store, happy bees, these honeys for the frost, 
That sweetness of the blossom be not lost. 

Augusta Webster. 

f ulg 9. 

Cuckoo departs. 

Soon as the pea puts on the bloom, 

Thou fliest the woodland vale, 
An annual guest in other lands, 

Another Spring to hail. 

Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever clear : 
Thou hast no sorrow wv \\v^ ^o\\^. 

No winter in iby 'yeo.Y. 



fulB lo. 

Sweet peas in blossom. 

Open afresh your round of starry folds. 

Ye ardent marigolds ! 
Here are sweet peas, on tiptoe for a flight : 

With wings of gentle flush o'er delicate white, 
And taper Angers catching at all things. 

To bind them all about with tiny rings. 

Keats, i 796-1 821 

The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green. 

Shakspere. Tittis Andronicusy Act ii. Sc. 2. 

I 564-1616 

fulfill. • 

White water-lilies flower. 

And nearer to the river's trembling edge 

There grew broad flag-flowers, purple prankt with white 
And starry river-buds among the sedge, 

And floating water-lilies, broad and bright, 
Which lit the oak that overhung the hedge 

With moonlit beams of their own watery light ; 
And bulrushes, and reeds of such deep green 

As soothed the dazzled eye with sober sheen. 

Shelley. 1792-1822 

fulB 12. 

Purple lavender in fioiver. 

Here's flowers for you ; 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ; 
The marigold that goes to bed wi' the sun 
And with him rises weeping ; these are flowers 
Of middle summer . . Bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one ! 
To make you ga\\anc\«> oL 

SHAKSVEiLY.. Winters Talc, i^kXn.^v^. 
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3>ulB 13. 

Woods in full summer foliage. 

Rose, as in dance, the stately trees and spread 
Their branches, hung with copious fruit, or gemm*d 
With blossoms ; with high woods the hills were crown 'd, 
With tufts the valleys, and each fountain-side ; 
With borders long the rivers, that Earth now 
Seem'd like to Heaven, a seat where Gods might dwell 
Or wander, with delight, and love to haunt 
Her sacred shades. 

Milton. 1608-1674 

f ulB 14. 

Camomile in flower. 

Behold the blossom, and the bee. 
Behold their joy, — so comfort thee ! . . . 
Then I admired and took my part 

With crowds of happy things the while : , 

With open velvet butterflies, 
That swung, and spread their peacock eyes. 
As if they cared no more to rise 

From oflf their beds of camomile. 

Jean Ingelow. 

St, Swithit^s day. 

The Rainbow. 

Still young end fine ! But what is e'er in view 
We slight, as old and soil'd, though fresh and new. 
Where Thou dost shine, darkness looks white and fair, 
Storms turn to music, clouds to smiles and air. 
Bright pledge of peace and sunshine ! The sure tie 
Of thy Lord's hand, the object of His eye ! 
When I behold thee, though my light be dim, 
Distant and low, I can in thine see Him. 

Hei^RX V M30WK.\^. V621-1695 

Born of the shower and co\o\ix'^\i^ We, ^>\tv. 



SJttlB 16. 

Sweet briar fragrant after rain. 

From this bleeding hand of mine 
Take this sprig of Eglantine ; 
Which though sweet unto your smell, 
Yet, the fretful briar will tell 
He who plucks the sweets shall prove 
Many thorns to be in love. 

Herrick. 1591-1674 

The thorns I've reaped are of the tree 
I planted ; they have torn me, and I bleed : 
I should have known what fruit would spring from such a see( 

Lord Byron. 1788- 1824 

ftilB 17. 

Calm after a storm. 

Calm was the evening, — if the beech wood stirred, 
'Twas with the nestling of the grey-wing'd bird ; 
Midst its thick leaves ; and though the nightingale 
Her ancient, hapless sorrow must bewail, 
No more of woe there seemed in her song 
Than such as doth to lovers' words belong. 
Because their love is still unsatisfied. 

Wm. Morris. 

3Julg 18. 

Corn-crake heard night and morning. 

I muse at eve in meadows newly mown, 

Where withering grass perfumes the sultry air ; 
Where bees search round with sad and weary drone 

In vain for flowers that bloom'd but lately there ; 
While in the juicy corn the hidden quail 

Cries "wet my foot," and, hid as thoughts unborn, 
The fairy-like and seldom seen landrail 

Utters "craik — craik," like voices underground, 
Right glad to meet the eveivm^^ ^&vj>j n€^. 
And mark the light fade \u\.o ^\oom ^xo>3xv^. 
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Bj a ooni6dd-side a-flotter widi poppies— 
Haik! those two in tlieluikdl.ooppioe . . • 

Lettiiempass^ as th^ win too soon. 

With the bean-flowers boon 

And the UadL-bird's tone 

And May, and June ! 

RovT. Beowning. 

• 

Bees gather about late bbemittg UUes, 

Fair was the mom to-day, the Uossom's scent 
Floated across the iire^ grassy and the b^s 

With low Text song frcmi rose to lily wont. 
A gentle wind was in the heavy trees. 

And thine eyes shone with jojrous memories. 

Wm. Morris. 

Go to the bee ! and thence bring home, 
(Worth all the treasures of her comb) 

An antidote against rash strife ; 
She, when her angry flight she wings, 
But once, and at her peril, stings ; 

But gathers honey, all her life. 

Bishop. 1780- 1855 

3>ttlB2l. 

Scarlet pimpernel flowers. 

The scarlet pimpernel peeps here and there, 

Amid the com the crimson poppies blush 
Still on the brooks gleam water-lilies rare, 

And purple loosestrife, and the flowering rush. 
The blue campanula, the chicory wild, 

And yellow toad-flax, variegate the plain ; 
And with, a thankful heavl aivd se,wst be^iled 

We look upon the fields o^ t\^tmTv^ ^^smi. 



HulB 24. 

5/. Mary MagdaletCs day. TTiistle blossdms. 

Duty, like a strict precq)tor, 

Sometimes frowns, or seems to frown ; 

Choose her thistle for thy sceptre, 
While youth's roses are thy crown. 

Grasp it, — if thou shrink and tremble. 

Fairest damsel of the green. 
Thou wilt lack the only symbol 

lliat proclaims a genuine queen. 

Wordsworth. 1770- 1850 

3>ulB 23. 

Bee and fly -orchis plentiful in South-Eastern counties. 

The Beauty of England. 

I learn'd to love it — such an up and down 
Of verdure, — nothing too much up or down, — 
A ripple of land ; such little hills, the sky 
Can stoop to tenderly and the wheatfields climb ; 
Such nooks of valleys lined with orchises, 
Fed full of noises by invisible streams. 
And open pastures where you scarcely tell 
White daisies from white dew, — at intervals 
The mythic oaks and elm trees standing out 
Self-poised upon their prodigy of shade. 

E. B. Browning. {From ** Aurora Leigh''] 

1809-1861 

Sulg 24. 

Whortleberries and bilberries ripen. 

Oh, haste ! hark ! the shepherd hath waken'd his pipe, 
And led out his Iambs where the blaeberry's ripe ; 
The bright sun is tasting the dew on the thyme, 
Von glad maiden's lilting an old bridal rhyme, 
There's joy in the heavens and ^a.dTvt^"5. ow ^arth, — 
So come to the sunshine and mV^m \\ve: xtvwx^. 

Al.l^^N C\3^^i^^^^N^- ^n'^V^ 



Sniff 25. 

St. Jawie^s day, Danddian seeds. 

Now watch intently Nature's gentle doings : 

They will be found softer than ringdove's cooings : 

Were I in such a place, I sure should pray 

That nought less sweet might call my thoughts away 

Than the soft rustle of a maiden's gown 

Fanning away the dandelion's down : — 

Than the light music of her nimble toes. 

Patting against the sorrel as she goes. 

Kkats. 1796-1821 

SulB 26. 

St. Anne. Wheat-ears fill. 

Shot up from broad rank blades that droop below, 
The nodding wheat-ear forms a graceful bow. 
With milky kernels starting full, weigh'd down, 
Ere yet the sun has tinged its head with brown ; 
There, thousands in a flock, for ever gay. 
Loud chirping sparrows welcome on the day, 
And, from the mazes of the leafy thorn, 
Drop, one by one, upon the bending corn. 

Robert Bloomfield. 1766- 1823 

f ulB 27. 

Yellow water-lily fiawers in pools. 

Ye field flowers ! The gardens eclipse you, 'tis true. 
Yet, wildings of nature, I doat upon you ; 

For ye waft me to summers of old. 
When the earth teem'd around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladden'd my sight, 

Like treasures of silver and gold. 
Even now, what affections the violet awakes ; 
What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes, 

Can the wild water-lily restore ; 
What landscapes I read in the primrose's looks. 
And what pictures of pebbled arvd minnowy brooks 
In the vetches thai \.aiv^\ed Wevt ^^Vw^. 



fills ^6. 

Grasshoppers chirp. 

The poetry of earth is never dead ; 
When all the birds are fiunt with the hot sun 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge abont the new-mown mead : 

That is the grasshopper's 

Keats. 1796-1821 



fills n- 

Poppies adorn the waste lands. 

— Lo, where the heath with withering brake grown o'er 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor : 
There poppies nbdding mock the hope of toil. 
There the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil. 
Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf, 
The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf. 
O'er the young shoot the charlock throws a shade, 
And clasping tares climb round the sickly blade. 

Crabbe. 1 754- 1 832 



f ulfi 30. 

Sundew [insect-eating plant) may be found on undrained 

lands. 

Here pits of crag, with spongy plashy base. 
For some enrich the uncultivated space — 
For here are blossoms rare, and curious loish. 
The gale's rich balm, and sundew's crimson blush, 
Whose velvet leaf, with ladVaivV be^wV^ dvest. 
Forms a eay pillow for t\\e p\o\w'sV>ic^'as\. 



Flowering-rush and water-arrowhead ficwer, 

Stand at the water's brink, 

And shoals of spotted barbel you shall see 
Basking between the shadows — ^look, and think 
** This beauty is for me ; 

** For me this freshness in the mommg hours, 

For me the water's clear tranquillity : 
For me the soft descent of chestnut flowers ; 
The cushat's cry for me. 

The lovely laughter of the wind-sway'd wheat, 

The easy slope of yonder pastoral hill ; 
The sedgy brook whereby the red kine meet 
And wade and drink their fill." 

Jean Ingelow. 

Where the streamlet's voice grew fainter, 

And its pace less fleet. 
Just as though it loved to linger 

Round the rushes' feet : 

Purple willow-herb bent over 

To her shadow fair. 
Meadow-sweet, in feathery clusters. 

Perfumed all the air. 

A. A. Procter. 
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SUNSET GLORY. 

An Evening Voluntary, 

FaT'distant images draw nigh, 

CcdPd forth by wondrous potency 

Of beamy radiance y that imbues 

Whatever it strikes with gem-like hues ! 

In vision exquisitely clear. 

Herds range along the mountain-side ; 

And glistening antlers are descried ; 

And gilded flocks appear. 

Thine is the tranquil hour, purpureal Eve ! 

But long as god-like wish, or hope divine. 

Informs my spirit, ne^er can I believe 

That this magnificence is wholly thine ! 

— From worlds not quickened by the sun 

A portion of the gift is won ; 

An intermingling of Heaver^ s pomp is spread 

On ground which British shepherds tread! 

Wordsworth, i8i8. 
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August. 



This month has its present name from Augustus Caesar, 
before whose time it was called Sextilis. The Romans dedi- 
cated it to Ceres, the goddess of com. The ist of August is 
called Lammas-day, from a custom which formerly prevailed 
of offering two young lambs at the altars of cathedrals, from 
whose wool was manufactured the pallium or sacred robe sent 
by the Pope to those whom he promoted to Church dignities. 
The dth is kept as a festival in the Greek and Roman churches 
in remembrance of M^ Transfiguration of our Lord. The 24/// 
August, St. Bartholomew's day, is memorable for a frightful 
massacre of Protestants that took place at its recurrence in the 
year 1572 in France. 

This month is generally dry, and propitious for the ripening 
of com and fruit, and would be very sultry but for the beau- 
tiful provision of copious dews. It is the month of hop-harvest, 
followed in succession by the harvest of rye, oats, wheat, and 
barley. Peas and beans also ripen for the cattle. Though 
many of the wild flowers are gone, the heaths and fems are in 
perfection, and afford shelter to many birds and small quadru- 
peds ; whilst the dewy nights revive the country and appear 
to give it a second spring. 

This is the mutest month since early spring, but at its close 
the robin, having reared its young, resumes its song, while 
the swallows and martins fly about, morning and evening, in 
large flocks, as if exercising their wings ; the largest of the 
swallow family, the swift, leaving us about the middle of the 
month. The dog-days mostly occur in this month, when 
Sirius, the dog-star, rises and sets with the sun. 



Auguist 1. 

Lammas day. 

Rustle the breezes lightly borne 
O'er deep embattled ears of com : 
Round ancient elm, with humming noise. 
Full loud the chaffer-swanns rejoice. 
Meantime, a thousand dyes invest 
The ruby chambers of the west ! 

Warton. 1 728- 1 790 

The valleys also stand so thick with com 
That they shall laugh and sing. 

Psalms of David, Ixv. 13. 

aiugtuit 2. 

Moors purple with heather-bloom. 

The leagues of heather lie on moOr and hill, 

And make soft purple dimness and red glow ; 
No butterfly may call the blithe wind chill 

That brings the ruddy heather-bells ablow. 
The song-birds half forget the world is fair, 

Nor pipe glad lays because the heather's there : 
Oh foolish birds, that have no joyous lay, 

With hill and moor a garden -ground to-day ! 

Augusta Webster. 



Bramble-berries redden. 

The primrose to the grave is gone ; 
The hawthorn flower is dead, 
The violet by the moss'd grey stone 
Has laid her weary head ; 
But thou, wild bramble ! back dost bring, 
In all their beauteous power, 
Tht fresh green da^s o^\\le^?» ^2\x ^v^\xvsj^^ 
And boyhood's b\ossorc\m^\vo\xx. 
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ere mtuinn yet 
i73i>i8o9 



flhmoKt S- 



— A uD wn Ae mo^ bran. 
That seora agoo^ l^^^oe to Inni, 
For oTer die oil^ snoodi maHietd 
There Inn^ Ae apples giowing red. 
And many an ancient a^le-tree 
Within the orchard he could see. 

Wm. Morris. 

Pleasant to the eye, and good for food. 

Holy BihU, Gen, ii. 9. 

9U8U0t 6. 

Fecut of the Transfiguration, 
SusiMER Sunshine. 

I look'd on the peasant's lowly cot. 

Something of sadness had veil'd the spot, 

But a glance from thee on the lattice fell, 

And it laugh'd into beauty at that bright spell. 

Sunbeam of Summer, oh what is like thee ? 
Hope in the wilderness ? joy on the sea ? 
One thing is like thee, lo moilals ^iven, 
— The Faith gilding aW. 1\v\tv^s vjSjCsvVn^ss. ^Wtw^-^. 



Nov ome Iblfihnfint of Oie yctt'i desbe. 
The tan wlieat, eokxir^^ W oe Aognst &e» 
Gfew Iwftvy "^leMied, &nmog its decay. 
And Uacicer grew the c^-trees di^ by day. 
WHIi peadiand i^Mrioots the gpudeii-ml 
Was odoioas and th^ peais b%an to &1L 

Wm. MOIEIS. 

Kisses soft and warn 
As those iStut san prints on the dainty dieek 
Of pfaoBs or mdlow peadbes. 

BXAirifOIfT AMD Flktcbsr. 

^ Tk£ Faitkfia Sh^ktrd. 1556-1616 

The boHey wAUem. 

Plumy barley whitens now, 
On the upland's smiling brow ; 
Oats their waving locks unfold, 
And early rye is tinged with gold, 
And a browner shade appears 
On the full wheat's bending ears. 

Agnes Strickland. 

^U8U0t 9* 

Poppies and cornflowers blossom. 

What gorgeous tints prevail 
As ripening harvest rustles in the gale I 
A glorious sight, if glory dwells below, 
Where Heaven's magnificence makes all things glow,— 

O'er every field a glowing prospect's found, 
Where the charm'd gazer looks delighted round, 
Whilst here the veriest c\o>niv V\vaX. VtcaAs vke. ^od 
Without one scruple gives VVie piaXse \.o ^oes.\ 



Yellow the oomfidds kf » tldmoii^ as jtit 
Unto |]ie stalks no adde liad been set ; 
The laik song over them, tiie bntterfljr 

Flidcer'd fiom ear to ear distractcdhr, — 

* * * • • • 

Along the road the trembling popfks shed 
On iSt bomt grass their crumbled leaves and red. 

W. Mo&us. 

For pleasnres are lil^ pquties qiready 
Yon seise the flower,*-its uoom is shed. 

IL BUEKS. 1759-1796 

ftttltUrt i i. 

Wild tkymi injhwfsr^ 

Nor lacks there iragranoe to dispense 
Refreshment o'er xcef soothM sense ; 

Nor tangled woodbme's balmy bloom, 

* ***** 

Nor lurking wild-thyme's spicy sweet 
To bathe in dew my roving feet : 

WARTON. 1 728- 1 790 

Fall on me like the silent dew, 

Or like those maiden showers, 
Which by the peep of day do strew 

A baptism o er the flowers. 

Herrick. 1 591 -1674 

9lU8U0t 12. 

Hawthorn-berries ripen. 

The moor-cock springs on whirring wings 
Among the blooming heather. 

Come let us stray our gladsome way 
And view the charms of nature, 

T\kQ rustling com, iVve tiM\le.d thorn, 
And every liappy cxeaX-uxt. 
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Tnie hope is swift, and flies with swallows' wings : 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 

Shakspere. Ai Richard III., Act v. S& 2 
1564-1616 

When Autumn's yellow lustre gilds the land. 

Thomson. 1699-1748 

Auguirt 15. 

Swifts depart. ( The largest of our swallows, ) 

The swallows went last week, but 'twas too soon, 
For, see the sunbeams streaming on their eaves ; 

And look, my rose, a very child of June, 
Spreading its crimson coronet of leaves. 

Augusta Webster. 

Mortals, rejoice ! the very Angels quit 
Their mansions : unsusceptible of change, 
Amid, your pleasant boyjexs \.o ^v\.. 
And through your sweet N\c\ssvVoAe.'s» \.o x-mx^i^^x 



Kmmu^ hvmidM t^AM tuUMK^ tfMMV. 

WliOe ripeniiig com ^gnrm fUck'and deepii 
And jMie and time men stood to nam 
One mom I pot inj boot to deep^ 

And to the lanei I took nnr way. 
The goldfindli on a thktle-head 
Stood imaftimng aeedlett as she fed ; 
The wvens thdr piet^ gossip mead. 

Or joui*d a laadom loynd eJ a y . 

JSAN In GKLOW, 

ftltglUrt 17- 

So tall aloog tlie dusty highway vow. 
So wide on the fiee heath the biambles qiread ; 
Here's the pink bud, and here the full wnite blow, 
And here tne black ripe beny, here the red. 
Bud, flower, and Aruit, among the mingling thorns ; 
And dews to feed them in the Autumn moms : 
Fruit, flower, and bud, together, thou rich tree ! 
And oh ! but life's a happy time for me ! 

Augusta Webster. 

august 18. 

Mists at sunset. 

How pleasant, as the sun declines, to view 
The spacious landscape change in form and hue ! 
Here vanish, as in mists, before a flood 
Of bright obscurity, hill, lawn, and wood ; 
There, objects, by the searching beams betray*d. 
Come forth, and here retire in purple shade ; 
Even the white stems of bvccVi, \u\v^ tol^aj^^ white, 
Soften their glare before live me\Yc>v< \\^\., 



^W'WJJ^WPw 1^* 



Rett Ime awhile, not yet the eve k still. 
The bees are wandering yet, and rem, may hear 
The barley-mow«rs on the trenched hill. 
The slfteep-bells, and the restless changing weir. 
All little sounds made mni^cal and dear 
B«Math the sky that boming August gives, 
While yet the uioug^t of glorious Summer lives. 

Wm. Morris. 

flitsiurt 2a 

Copious dews temper the heat. 
A Drop of Dew. 

See how the orient dew, 

Shed, from the bosom of the mom. 
Into the blowing roses, 
Yet careless of its mansion new, 

For the clear region where 'twas bom 
Round in itself incloses 1 
Scarce touching where it lies, 
Till the warm sun pities its pain. 
And to the skies exhales it back again. 

Andrew Marvell. 1620- 1678 



9lU8U0t 21. 

Tares grow up with the wheat. 

See yonder field with golden plenty bending, 

As swept by summer airs ; 
Amongst the rustling ears too closely blending 

Are rank and wasteful tares I 
Such is our life : our best and purest pleasures 

Are mix'd with sad alloy, 
And few among the souYs loosX. OcvensVd treasures 
But yield both grie^ aiiA\a>f. 



I^trfUfoa^fwi skids Us 6i»ss$ms. 

When die faii^ovc^ one Iqroiie^ 
Upwaids dumu^ eveiy sti^ Of the tan stem 
Had shed bcsi£ die paUk way its beil8» 
And stood of all dismantled. Saire die last 
Left at the taperii^ ladder's top^ that seem'd 
To bend, as ooth a dender Uade of grass 
l^l>ped with its ratndrqpw 

WoEOSWOETH. * 1770-1850 

Com mi, Baisamjttwers. 

Here, 'midst the bddest triumphs <^her worth, 
Nature herself invites die reapers finrth. 
Hark ! where the sweeph^ scythe now rips along; 
Each sturdy mower, emulous and strong. 
Whose writhing form meridian heat defies. 
Bends o*er his work, and every sinew tries ; 
Prostrates the waving treasure at his feet. 
But spears the rising clover, short and sweet. 

Bloomfield. 1766-1823 



^UgU^t 24. 

St, Bartholomew's day. 

Thousands are round us, toiling as we, 
Living and loving, — whose lot is to be 
Pass'd and forgotten, like waves of the sea. 
Be we content then to pass into shade. 
Visage and voice in oblivion laid. 
And live in the light that our actions have made. 

Dean Alford. 

From me is lYvy timv foxrwii. 

Holy Bible. Rosea ^n.^. 



Wttk peacii and apfioot tile fttden iialf 
. Was odotOM^ aad the peais begui to liiU. 
The ton went ^kmn, t& hsFteit-iiooo lunoee 
Thar MW te com liBU fidUng; 'kKftiii its lig^ 
Wh&e tfarouli the soft air oTuie windless n^ 
The Toioes of the leqpeni mates fang dear. 
In measared sods^ as of te finuHid year 
Thej told, and its delimits. 

Wm. Mo&xis. 

flufiurt 36. 

Fgr ns the winds do blow. 
The earth do^ rest* heaven move* and IbimtBins flow: 

NothiiM^ we see bat means oar good. 
As oar dds^ or as oar treasore : 
Hie whole is either oar cupboard of food 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 
Oh mighty love I Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him. 

George Herbert. 1593-1632 

Suguirt 27. 

Wheat-harvest progresses. 

Then 'twixt the flowery hedges sweet 
He heard the hook smite down the wheat, 
And murmur of the unseen folk : 
But when he reach'd the stream that broke 
The golden plain, but leisurely 
He pass*d the bridge, for he could see 
The masters of that ripening realm, 
Cast down beneath an ancient elm 
Upon a little strip of grass, 
From hand to hand the pitcher pass, 
While on the turf beside \Yi^itv\vj 
Their ashen-handled s\cV\es»gc^>j. 



flhiglllttaS. 

C$tm is eturied, here €uid then. 
WlwB Entfi rqpa]rs with golden sheaves 

The hboms of die ploi^ 
And ripadng froits woA forest-leaves 

AH brij^iten on the boiig^ ; 
What penshre heanty Antimm shows, 

Before she hears the sound 
Of Whiter, mshing in, to close 

The emhkmatic romid. 

Wordsworth. 1770-1850 

ftUiPtlltag. 

*• Ikg-siar haU " prevails. 

Our veilM dames 
Commit the war of white and damask, 
In dieir nicely gaoded cheeks, to the wanton spoil 
Of Phoebus* burning kisses. 

Shakspere. Coriolanus, Act ii. Sc. i. 
1564-1616 

So the blue bindweed doth itself enfold 
With honeysuckle ; and both these entwine 
Themselves with briony and jessamine, 
To cast a kind and odoriferous shade. 

Ben Jonson. 1573-1637 

aiugugt 30. 

Summer^ s appointed task completed. 

No more shall meads be deck'd with flowers, 
Nor sweetness dwell in rosy bowers ; 
Nor greenest buds on branches spring, 
Nor warbling birds delight to sing. 

Thomas Carew. 1580- 1639 

Music, when soft voices die. 
Vibrates in the memory, — 
Rose-leaves, when the rose is dead. 
Are heap'd for the beloved's bed ; 
And so thy 1\\om^\.s., vjVe.xv\>w3>>2L'a.\v '^we^ 
Love ilsell shaW s\wm>a^t oxv. 



Tkt fwHm ffmmas Ht jiNif . 

Toic Dira uittt lofWB. i"*'itfiHi twsCf 
That iMdi the bi^ eyet tad losf IxcMt, 
And b the ycUow Asbmn^s nightinpile. 

Chawian. i5$7*i<>34 

They jogr beisre Thee^ aithejojof Hknrest 

Thoadialtheur 
Distent harvest-Gazols deer» 
Rntde of the feepM oora, 
Siveet birds eiitheiwiiy-the moi^iig 
Aoo ms f^>e diowii petterinjg^ 
Whik die Antamn fateeses sing. 

Keats. 1796-1811 

Then came the Antnmn* all in yeUanr dad 
As thoagjb he joyM in lUs plenteous stme. 
Laden with fruits that made him Uii^, fall glad— 
Upon his head a wreath of com he t^re, 
And in his hand a sickle he did hold, 
To reap the ripen 'd fruits the which the earth had yold. 

Spenser. 1553-1599 

For out of the old fieldes, as men saithe, 
Cometh al this new corne fro yere to yere, 
And out of old bookes, in good friithe, 
Cometh al this new science that men lere. 

Chaucer. 1328- 1400 






fl 



There was a time when meadow^ g^ove^ and stream^ 
The earthy and every common sight. 

To me did seem 
ApparelVd in celestial light. 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore : — 
Turn wheresoever I may. 
By night or day. 
The things tohich I have seen I now can see no' more. 
* * » » » 

What though the radiance ivhich was once so bright 

Be now forever taken from my sight! 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the floiver ; 

We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what remains behind ; 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been must ever be ; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering ; 

In the faith that looks through death. 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

Wordsworth, 1806, 



%)eptem6er. 



This month received its name when the year began in 
March, and was called so by the Romans as being seventh 
from the beginning of the year. The termination ember or 
imbeTy meaning a shower, points to the wet season about to 
commence. Our Saxon ancestors called it Gerst-Monat^ or 
Barley-month, on account of the ripening of the grain so 
much cultivated by them for making their common drink, 
called ael and afterwards beere. 

llie 23rd of this month is the Autumnal Equinox, when 
days and nights are of equal length, a point typified by the 
Zodiacal Sign of Libra or The Balance, as if day and night 
had been weighed and impartially divided. The full-moon 
which comes nearest to the time when the sun enters Libra is 
called the Harvest-Moon, and is of great benefit in lengthen- 
ing the available hours for getting in the fruits of the earth. 
It is also the time when heavy rain falls, and storms of wind 
prevail that are called the Equiftoctial gales. 

The days set apart for special observance in this month are 
the 2 1 St, in memory o{ St Matthew^ and the 29th, which was 
appointed in the year 487 to be kept as the festival of St. 
Michiul and All Angels. It is the 3rd Quarter-day in the 
year, and is still very often called by the old name of Afartin- 
maSf which was formerly kept as the third Quarter-day of the 
oldest Roman Calendar. 

September is the first autumn month, marked by a general 
migration of the birds of passage — even domestic and caged 
birds,- who have now no need to wander in search of food, 
being restless, as if preparing for flight. Persons living in 
Gibraltar may see them hastenmg aSoN^ V\vt ^xw^-w^. '^fw '^'5^ 
Mediterranean to the coast of Mnca. ^o\ \>^^\vv^\sx, '^^xsx's: 
birds only migrate as far as the soul\vexw cowxvW^s. ^w%'£»«^' 



the insect-eating birds have left us, their place is filled by 
troops of fieldfares and others, which devour the hips and haws 
and other berries in our hedgerows. Woodcocks search for 
insects in their winter haunts of old trees, and snipes, curlews, 
and wild geese feed in stubble fields and moist ditches. Many 
of our native birds renew their songs, especially the thrush, 
blackbird, woodlark, and redbreast. 

The stone-curlew repeats his call, and the wood-owl his 
nightly hoot ; while solitary birds, such as plovers, sparrows, 
linnets and larks, become social, and fly in parties from field 
to field in search of food. Butterflies sport about in great 
numbers, crickets and beetles abound, and flies and wasps 
invade the shelter of our houses. Several kinds of lady- 
birds appear, and do us good service by devouring the aphis, 
which produces honey-dew. 

The spiders, both geometric and gossamer, are very nume- 
rous, and the glow-worm shines with added brilliancy. Hazel 
nuts and walnuts are fit for gathering, and chestnuts, which 
are much prized as winter food for deer. The oaks furnish 
food for swine by shedding their acorns, apples (first gene- 
rally planted in the time of Charles the First) are gathered in 
for winter use, and cider-making begins ; and the fields of 
autumn crocus are stripped for saffron. The fields are no 
sooner cleared of the corn than they are ploughed up for 
autumn sowing or for winter fallows. 

The decaying woods become brilliant with the rich tints 
of autumn, and the heaths are golden with the prickly 
furze ; — which is the only instance of a native shrub having 
thorns for leaves. 



I 



SC Cilti' day. PartrHge ihoitiiig hrgins. 
VcM ambornt ^EfcleiiKn, of Augu.it wear?, 
Cone tudwi btfm the funow, and be men^ 
Ibbc ttoUdajr : your eye-straw hais put an, 
Aad llicse msh nym[^s encountcc cvety oni 
I> ooontry footing. 

Shakspeie. Tempest, Act iv. So; 
i564-i6i6 1 

We aw the lawin nnn, here md then 
ShMMoned fields : > dleDt slrii^ of c«r 
Creepiiic «loaK (he whitca'd conntiy road 



HOC a secret. j 

Alex. Smith. iSjo-tSiT I 



ifjiinntifr z- 

drm-vemu ikint with addrd MUitmty. 
Now on each moss-wove border damp. 
The glon-wonD hangs his tiny lamp. 

Warton. iy28-i7So 
Delated with the glow-worm's hornless lay, 
TosbA l^bt from hand to hand ; white on the gronitl 
SmaU citcles of green radiance gleam around. 

Wordsworth. i77o-iS;a 

S>f9ivtiAn 3- 

Many natnie song birds rtsumt their lap. 
There sal upon the linden -tree 

A bird, and sane its strain ; 
So sweetly sang, that, as I heard, 

My heart went iiack again. 
Jt went to one remember'd spot. 

It saw Ihe rose-trees blow, 
And thought aea.m \\ie i."no»^\s ■A\si-ie 

7»^«cherisWd\Qi>¥,a?.o. „,. c, 



The anile-bnuicliei bend with fipeniiig weight— 

The m)]ie4inikiie$ roar «s with flo^im 
YooM tmnk led gieat faxauuu hlooming kte 

M^thfai diis Miony oicherd<^{n3iiiiid of oim* 
Give HI Jem ihede» fidr fottnSdn-tiees of fruits ; 

We leit upon the moties mt pnu roots : 
Fair IbimtMa trees of frait% drop idodfidls faeie ; 

Ia ripeniiig store for aU the conung jtaar, 

Augusta Wibstsk.' 

Come, SODS of summer, fay iduMe toil 
We are the lords of wine and oil ; 

By whose tons^ labcmr and ro^gh Imnds 
We rip up first, then reap, our lands : 

Crown*a with the ears of com now come, 
And, to the pipe, sing harvest-home ; 
Come forth, my lord, and see the cart, 
Drest up with with all the country art ... . 

Some bless the cart, some kiss the sheaves, 
Some prank them up with oaken leaves. 

Herrick. 1591-1674 

SbtpUmbtt 6. 

Apples are gathered. 

Mid young September's fruit-trees next they met. 

♦ ♦ « * « ♦ # 

The level ground along the river-side 
Was merry through the day with sound of those 
Who gather'd apples. — Vine-stocks, row on row— 
Their dusty leaves, we\\-\.\v\tv\iLd ^xv^ "^^Wawlu^ now, 
Bui little hid the bi\g\\\-Uoom'OL\i>3iYvOaft&, 



jDVU WW 7« 

Ok ! |ilc>iiit, pJciairt were die diys 
Hie low wboi, in oar chUdidi playsi 
My aster Eouedne end I 
Tocefter dined die butteifijr! . 
A^ verjrbmler I did rodi 
UpOB tihe pvnr ; — widi leaps and ${»iiigs 
I Mttov*d on nrooi brake to bnsii ; 
But ilw^ God loie lier I feai'd to brash 
Thedait firoMi off lis wii^^ • 

Wordsworth. 1770-1850 • 

Ftom o«t die dim gm d^y 
Hk arfowy swaim breaks finrdi and specks the air, 
While, one by one^ birds wbed, and float, and ' 
And now are gone, then suddenly are there : 
Till lo ! the heavens are empty of them all : 
Oh ! fly, fly south, from leaves that hde and fall, 

From shivering flowers that die : 
Free swallows, fly from winter's thrall. 
Ye who can give the gloom good-bye. 

Augusta Webster. 

Septemlber 9. 

Rolnn sings. 

The morning mist is clear'd a way. 

Vet still the face of heaven is grey, 
Nor j'cl the autumnal breeze has stirr'd the grove, 

Faded, yet full, a paler green 

Skirts soberly the tranquil scene ; 
The redbreast \\-arbles in his leafy cove. 

S\xxet messenger of calm decay, 
8,1 luting sorrow as you may, 
In thee, and in lVv\s c\\ue\. mtaA, 
The Icsjson of svreev peac^tl \t^^. 



* 

Grapes' chanst €tkur. 

They led the vine 
To wed the ehn ; she, spoused, about him twiner 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dower, the adopted dusters to adorn 
His barrel leaves. 

Milton. 1608-1674 

Swift summer into the autumn flow'd. 
And frost in the mist of the morning rode, 
Thou^ the noonday-sun look'd clear and bright. 
Mocking the spool of the secret night. 

Shelley. 1792- 1822 

■ > 

JVood^ouds hoot. 

In the hollow tree, or the grey old tower, 

The spectral owl doth dwell, — 
Dull, hated, despised in the sunshine hour, — 

But at dusk he's abroad and well. 

Yet mourn not the lone owl's gloomy plight, 

The owl has its share of good : 
If a prisoner he be in the broad daylight, 

He is lord in the darkening wood. 

Not lonely the bird, nor his hooting mate, 

They are each unto each a pride, — 
Thrice fonder perhaps, for the strange dark fate 

That has rent them from all beside. 

Barry Cornwall. 

Septemfter 12. 

Moon rises with a sunset gloio. 

Autumn's evening meets me soon, 

Leading the infantine moon. 
HaJf the crimson \\gVvV s\vt \ycvcv^^ 
From the sunset's xadvawce s»^tvtv^^. 



Atfu Mfnbimm flr fjjr jftliifc;fcfd'f 
Tbe old SMA Mt nd kend te swiMlMid't hon 

Rv off SCRMi nW I J BP ah ^ VWSM bM d^T • 

At end of Amesl-fide wn wad and inri 
And nds hm fai fkc. wnn s inoioB mk swciit 
Akiig te Iwtes iHmk die lone qwdl crept : 

Tho findt'-lMnig bnuMbci nofod^ nd nddcily 
Tho tnmldiBf i^iplei tMole die dewT cnH^ 
And ftll die year to Aatmui-lide did pan. 

waf.Motini 

^■F^^^^ip^ w^^^^^pwp^ ^i^^j^^^^^wy •'w w^H^^^w ^wi^^^f 4r ^w^y^^^aiwn^*y ^W:,^r^ 

Tl« kw nn etaiEca duKN^ dait of goldt 
And o*er die datkenhiff lieadi and wvM 

The ]ai)0e riKMt-modi dodi flit 

AuoL Smith. 1850-1861 

The bee goes booming through the plats of flowers, 

The butterfly its tiny mate pursues 

With rapid fluttering of its painted hues, 

The thin-winged gnats their transient time employ 

Reeling through sunbeams in a dance of joy. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
jFrwn the Lady of Garaye, 

Sbt^Xtxcibtt 15. 

General migrcUion of birds ofpctssage. 
Ah ! swallows, is it so ? 
Did loving, lingering summer, whose slow pace - 

Tarried among late blossoms, loth to go. 
Gather the darkening cloud-wraps round her face, . 
And weep herself away in last week's rain ? 
Can no new sunlight waken her again ? 

** Yes ! " one pale rose a-blow 
Has answer*d from iVve lte\\\se^\axvt \ 
The flickering swallows answ^x **\i^o:' 



SbtfUmbrt i6. 

//ta;y rai'itr atuifrtqmnt raiaiswi at Ihli 
My hean leap<i up when I behold 

kA rainbow in ihe sky ; 
So was it when my life began ; 



So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or lei me die ! 
The child is father to the man ; 
And I ciould wish my day; to be 
Bound each to each by natuial piety. 

Wordsworth. 1770-1850 1 



Sfptrmicr 17- 

Numerem hvUtrfiies speri abeitt lie Meaomms /tint. !l 
Qa tne such bounty summer showers 
i^^^ That I am cover'd o'er with flowers— 
P^^ Even when frost is in the sky 
My branches are so fiesh and gay 
That you might look on ne nnd say 
This plant can never die. 
The butterfly, all green and gold. 

To me h^ often flown. 

Here ifi my blossoms to behold 

Wings lovely as his own. 

WOKDSWOkTH. 



Stpttmbtt 18. 

Ifainu/s and ckcslHuts Jil for galhtring. 
Earth's increase, foison plenty, 
Bams and gamers never empty ; 
Vines, with clustering bunches growing. 
Plants with goodly burthen bowing ; 
Spring come to ^qm, »). V\\e farthest, 
In the very etid a\ Wt-ieSi\ 

Shaxspeb-S.. T(int«t,Kei.j 



SbtpUvsAn 19- 

EquinocHal giiUes looked f or. 
The Wind. 

It curls the blue waves into foam» 

It snaps the strongest mast, 
Then, like a sorrowing thii^, it sighs, 

When the wild storm is past. 

How gently does it sometimes come 

At evening to our bowers ; 
As if it said a kind good-night 

To all the closing flowers. » 

It fans the reapers' heated brows — - 

To prince, to peasant given. 
Awake, asleep, around us still 

There's this free gift of heaven. 

E. Hawkskaw. 

Septemin: 20. 

Beech turns yellow. 

Best I love September's yellow ; 
Moms of dew-strung gossamer, 
Thoughtful days without a stir, 
Rooky clamours, brazen leaves, 
Stubbles dotted o'er with sheaves, — 
More than Spring's bright uncontrol 
Suit the Autumn of my soul. 

Alex. Smith. 1830- 1867 

September 21. 

Festival of St, Mattheiv. 

— A valley, that beneath the haze 
Of that most fair of autumn days, 
Show'd glorious : fair with golden sheaves, 
Rich with the darken'd autumn-leaves, 
Gay with the water-meadows green, 
The bright blue streams that lay between 
The miles of beaul-^ ?>\.TelcVd away 
From that bleaV Yv\\\-^\^e V»^\^ ^\v^ '^\^l^ 
TiJl white cliffs over sVov^s o^ n\xv^ 
r>rew 'gainst the s\.V ^^^^^^^^^^^^.^..^ 



SbtpttwAit 32. 



His praise je winds, that hem four quarters bknr, 
Breathe son or loud ; and wave yoar taps, ye ^nes, 
With eveiy plant in «gn of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that waible as ye flow 
Mdodioos mnrmnrs, warbling tune his praise. 

Milton. i6o8>i674 

The green leaves quiver with die cooling wind 
And make a chequered shadow on the ground. 

Shaksperk. Tiius Andnmicm, A<^ ii« S& 3 

1564/-1616 

The Autumnal Eptimox, 

Rough winds do shake the darHi^.buds of May, 
And summer's lease hath all too short a dbiite : 
Sometimes too hot the eye of heaven shines, 
And often is his gold complexion dimm'd ; 
And every fair from fair sometimes declines ; 
By chance or nature's changing course untrimm'd. 
Shakspere. Sonnet xviii. 1 564-1616 

The strawbeny grows underneath the nettle. 

Ibid. K. Henry K, Act i. Sc. 2. 

Septmfiei: 24. 

Fly-catcher last seen. 

When the partridge o'er the sheaf 

Whirr'd along the yellow vale, 
Sad I saw thee, heedless leaf ! 

Love the dalliance of the gale, 
(iaily from thy mother-stalk 

Wert thou danced and wafted high — 
Soon on this uwsMtei'd walk 

Flung to fade, \.o lol, 2a\^ ^\^. 

(Addressed to a Wandcnng One^ 



BoisI train K'talher. 

HU)w winds of Aulumn 1 ]eI your chilling breath 

Take Ihe live berbace from the mead, and ^liip 

The shailjr forest of m green aitire. 

Your desoUlin£ sway saddens me not, 

And no diaordci in your rage I Gnd. 

,.^_. ,:_..■-.. ._...., nj,^ in this d 
i from sad to 
intt delight ! 



September 26. ■ 

Out-deor grapes ripe. ■ 

The snLpcs upon the vicar's wall I 

Were ripe as ripe could be, ^ 

And yellow leaves in sun and rain 

Were falling &om (he tree- 
On hedgc-elitis, in the narrow lane, 
Stiil swung the spikes of com. 

Coleridge. 1772-1834 

i^eptemfen: 37. 

AutuniHoi a-oaa galMeredJvr saffron. 
Long brilliant tubes of paiple hue 
The fields in countless myriads strew. 
Anon — but brief the space between — 
No more these countless tubes are seen ; 
The meads their verdant robes resume, 
And with thut evanescent bloom 
You deem perhaps its spirit fled, 
Abortive, virlueless, and dead. 
You'd deem amiss, — conceal 'd it lies, 
Safe from the force of wintry skies. 
Till Spring-time from the fostering earth 
Shall wake the meditated birth. 
And June matuie, in l.\nie\'i Vwi^, 
T^t seeds of early AjUu.TQii'sfto'Hti, 



1 



Ulf roses ill btoom. 
Not spring or summer beauly halh such grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face. 

Donne. i573-"5jr 

The rase is fairest wlien 'lis budding new, 
And hope is brighlost when it dawns from fears. 
SCOTT. 1771-183S 



Si. Michael and All Angels. I 

Season of mists and mellow fruicfulness, I 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun j 
ConEpiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vioeti that lound the thatch-eaves nil, 
To bend with, apples the moss'd cottage-trECE, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 
To swell the gourd and plump the haiel-shclls 
With a sweetliemel. 

Keats. 1796-1811 



Sqilmbrt 30- 

Wild heneysucile fimuers a second time. 
So doth the woodbine (he sweet honej^uckle 
Gen11]i entwisi ; (he female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of (he elm. 

Shakspere. Midsummer MgAfs Drtat 
Act iv. Sc. I. 1564.1616 
But now there fall ihe latter rains, 

The chills that btoviTi rtie fctns are come ; 
Southward, above Ite s\i\vcnii^'o\sHM., 
The eddvine swaUo-NstasVeu^o™;. 



Hffw fading are the joys we dote upon ! 

Like apparitions seen and gone ; 

But those which soonest take their flight 
Are the most exquisite and strofig ; 

Like angels' visits short and bright, 
Mortality's too weak to bear them long. 

John Norris. i 6 5 7 - i 7 i i 

— All of these, and all I see. 
Should be sung, and sung by me ; 
They speak their Maker as they can. 
But want and ask the tongue of man. 

Thomas Parnbll. 1679- 1 7 18 



October. 

October takes its name from two Latin words, — Ocio^ 
eight, because it was the 8th month of the first Roman year, 
and imber, shower, to point to the wet weather usual at this 
season. 

The Saxons called it IVyn-Monathf or wine month, be- 
cause the grapes were ready for pressing. They also called it 
Winter TylUtk, or coming winter. 

The days set apart for special observance in Octol)er are the 
l8th, dedicated to St, Luke ; the 25th, to St. Crispin and St. 
Crispianus, the patron saints of shoemakers, who while 
preaching the gospel in France supported themselves by 
making shoes ; the 28th, the joint festivals of St. Simon and 
St. Jude ; and the 31st, as the E7fe of All Saints or All- 
hallaios Eve, During this month seed-vessels of many plants 
may be heard bursting and discharging their contents, many to 
a considerable distance, other seeds being enclosed in the 
glowing berries which are devoured and distributed by the 
birds. October has also a brilliant vegetation of its own in 
the various fungi, eatable and otherwise. 

Galls may be observed on oaks, willows, hawthorns, and 
roses, caused by the ichneumon-fly, which lays its eggs under 
the bark. Farmers are busy gathering in the root -crops, in 
ploughing and sowing, while the wood-cutters are at work 
gathering fuel and felling trees. Wild ducks are caught in 
decoys, a business which is not permitted to begin till the 1st 
of October. It is also the great month for brewing, as the 
weather is cool enough to allow a great quantity of ale to be 
brewed at a time, without the fear of too rapid fermentation. 



Wad-dmckikotHmghfpm; and pk€tuant MUo. 

As wild geese that the cieepii^ fowl» eye. 
Or rnsset-pated dioog^ many in scat, 
Rianf and cawing at the nin's rqport 
Sever Uiemsdves and tuaSBs sweqp the sky. 

Shakspere. Midsummer Nigk^s Ih 
Act ill Sc 2. 1564-1616 

With westlin' winds and slang^t'iti^ guns. 
Conies antnmn^s pleasant weather : 

The nKxnr-codc'^iings, on whirring wings, 
Among the Uckmilng heather. 

BuitNS. 1759-179^ 

Damsons and haUates ripen. 

The Uacfccaps, in an orchard met. 
Praising the berries while they ate. — 
The finch that flew her beak to whet 

Before she join*d them on the tree ; 
The water-mouse among the reeds — 
His bright eyes glancing black as beads, 
So happy with a bunch of seeds — 

I felt their gladness heartily. 

Jean Ingelow 

©rtober 3. 

Heaths and stubble fields covered with gossamer. 

To THE Blackcock. 

Good morrow to thy sable beak, 
And glossy plumage dark and sleek, 
Thy crimson moon and azure eye, 
Cock of the heath, so wildly shy. 

I see thee silly cowering through 
That miry web of silver dew 
That tw\uV\es \w \\\e morcvvw^ air 
Like casement o^ a \a^^ ^^\^ • 



Oaks and elms in full biatity. 
The nionntch Oak, the patriarch of itees, 
Sboola upward well, and spreads b; alnw d 
Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state, and in three more decays. 

Dryden. 1631-1701 
Thou art an elm, my hushand, I a vine 
Whose weakness married to thy stronger stale 
Makes me with thy strength to cummunicsle. 

Shaksperk. CoiHiiiy ef Ei-rers, Act ii. -S 
1564-1616 

©rtoSei 5- 

ricld marigold roHlinues tvftcnt) 

This simple flower, tlial loves the sun. 

At his departure hongs her head and weeps, 

And aluonda her sweetness up, and keeps 

Sad vigils ; like a cloister'd nun -, 
Till his reviving lay ajipeats, 
Woking her beauty as be dries her tears. 

Anos. 
Th^ sheath'd their light, 
And, canopied in darkness, sweetly lay. 
Tilt they tnight open to adorn the day. 

Shaksfere. i564-i6i6 

©rtoftet 6. 

Si. Faith's day. 
Ever the richest, lenderest glow 

Sets round the autumnal sun — 
But there sight fails ; no heart may know 
The bliss when life is done. 

Keble. 1792-1856 
He, in its case, folds up the tender germ, 
And, ere one flowerj wasoti^a&e^^Adies, 
Designs the blQomvti£'«onA«^Q\*Kt«T,\, 



Where are the son^ of spring? Ay» whore are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy mtisic too, — 

Then in a wailful dioir the small gnats monm 
Am(Hig the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the l^ht wind lives or dies ; 

And full-grown lambs oleat loud from hilly boom ; 
Hedge^nrickets »ng : and now with trel^ soft 
The red-breast whittles from a garden-croft. 
And gathering swallows twitter in the sky 

Keats. 1796-1820 

0(tiifters. 

Ripe acorns JaU. 

A shatter'd veteran, hoUow-trunk'd, periiaps — 
Thou wast a bauble once ; a cup and ball 
Which babes might play with ; and the thievish jay 
Seeking her food, with ease might have purloin'd 
The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing down 
Thy yet close-folded latitude of boughs, 
And all thine embryo vastness. 

COWPER. {From the ** Yardley Oak.") 

1731-1800 

(Bttobn 9- 

S/, Deny 5, Curlew calls. 

Not rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore ; 
E'en cawing rooks, and kites that scream aloud — 
The jay, the pie, and even the boding owl. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh, 
Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 
And only there, please highly for their sake. 

CoWPER. I73I-180O 

Tiie crow doth s\i\g a's sweetly as the lark 
When neither is aUended. 

ShaKSPERE. MercHant 0/ Venice, KkXn.%:.. 



Lu^'hmdsfirm umier dectq^img letsoa, 

IcftTcs onuses the race of man is fonndlf 
Now green in yoath, now withering on the groand ; 
Another race the foUowiog Sprmg sOf^lies ; 
They fidl sncce&aTe and successive rise : 
So ffefiesations in thdr course decay ! 
So nourish these, when those have pass'd away^ 

PoP^s H9mer^ Book VI. i688-i744 

Chickweed seeds. 

Not alone the plant 
Of -stately growth and herb of ghnrious hue. 
Which strike even eyes inctirioiis> bat each moss» 
Eadi shell* each crawliDg insect, hdids a raidc 
Important in the plan of Him who framed 
The scale of beings : holds a rank, which, lost, 
Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 
Which Nature's self would rue. 

Thomson. 1700- 1748 

©ctober 12. 

Butterflies disappear. 

Men, like butterflies. 
Show not their mealy wings but to the summer. 
And not a man, for being simply man. 
Hath any honour, but honour for those honours 
That are without him, as place, riches, favour : 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit 

Shakspere. Troilus and Cressiday Act. iii. Sc. 

1564-1616 

The hoary head is a cro^iv o^ ^ov^> ^^ \^ be found in the 

way oi rVg\vv.eo>3i^^^^^- 

Holy Writ. Proru.^NV-ViV 



0tMfX 13- 

Like as the culver, on the baiM boc^h* 
Sits moaming for the absence of her nmte. 
And in her sones sends ihany a widifol vow 
For his return uat seems to lis^^ late. 
So I alone, now left disocnsokte, 
Sedc with my plaints to matdi that xnottmM dove. 

Spsnser. 1553-1599 

Ottoift 14- 

Fairies^ pimcushums appear on the wild briar. 

The rose looks &ir, bat hxxct we it deem 
For that sweet odoor which doth in it Hve. 
The canker blooms have full as deep a dye 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 

« * « « • 

But — for their virtue only is their show, 
They Hve unwooed and unrespected fade, 
Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so ; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made. 

Shakspere. Sonnet liv. 1 564-1616 

How full of briers is this working-day world. 

Shakspere. As You Like //, Act i. Sc. 3 

®t\xshtK 15. 

Westerly winds prevail. 

Oh wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's being, 
Thou from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 
— Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 
The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thint azure sister of Ihe sptlw^ shall blow 
Her clarion o'er the dveamm^ eaxVV, ^tv»\ 'svVv 
With livins hues and odours ^V^m ^Yve^Y^W •. 



VCIiilC to* 

Gndml finks Uie bieeie 
Into a perfiBct csfan ; tliat not a tmaih 
It heaid to quiver thraai^ tibejriowinf woods. 
Or nudnif torn the msiqr-twiiilukc leavtes 
(Xss{»eat«lL 

TBomcnr* 1700-1748 

The fidnt dying day*lQnDm stole akA; 
And sot a brestk crept thioogh die rosy air--- . 
And yet the fiocest lotfes seeyi'd stirred to pmei. 

Bybon. 17S8-1S34 

#(Mier 17- 

Seeds with wlnc8» b etw e en earfe and siqr 
Fltttteringy Mng :^ — 

• 
Where winds drop them there must they lie, 
Living or dying, 

Augusta Webster. 

To mark the wondrous workings of the Power 
That shuts within the seed the future flower. 

W. CowPER. I73i-i8a 

©ctoin 18. 

Si. Luk^s day, 

— Like those days of later autumn-tide, 

When he who in some town may chance to bide 

Opens the window for the balmy air, 

And seeing the golden hazy sky so fair, 

And from some city-garden hearing still 

The wheeling rooks the air with music fill, 

Sweet hopeful music, thinketh. Is this spring, 

Surely the year can scatce \>t ^edshing ? — 

— In such St. LuVe's sYvoxV^Awam^ecXv^^^^tssfc^asx! 

J^^earing the goal o{ tYvtees^cot^ ^eax^ ^:^^^^^ 



Secmd day of *' ^. Lmk^s mk summer.'* 

This ffoest of Summa:, 
The temple-hatiiidiig mftruet, doth approve 
Bf his loved manstoniy that the heaven's toeath 
Smdls wooins^y here ; no jutty, frieze^ or buttiess. 
Nor coign of Tantage, bat this Urd hath made 
His pendent bed, and procreant cradle :^^Where they 
Most breed and haunt, I have observed, the aur 
Is delicate. 

Shakspere. Macbeth^ Act L Sc. i 
1564*1616 

^tUAtt 20. 

Second blossomi$tg of primroses oh skeltered bonis. 

It was a day that sent into the heart 

A summer redii^ : even the insect swarms 

From their dark nooks and coverts issued forth, 

To sport through one day of existence more ; 

The solitary primrose on the bank 

Seem'd as though now it had no cause to mourn 

Its bleak autumnal birth, while it partook 

The universal blessing. 

SOUTHEY. 1 774-1843 

©ctofier 2 1 . 

TAe redbreast sings. 

This were an apt confessional for one 
Taught by his summer spent his autumn gone 
That life is but a tale of morning grass 
Withered at eve ! Thrice happy guest, 
If from a golden perch of aspen spray 
(October's workmanship to rival May), 
The pensive warblev oi VVve luddy breast 
That moral sweeten, b'j a Wa.\^Tv-va>\^\.\a.>^, 
Luiiinfr the year \v\t.\\ a\\ Vxs caxt-s. \.o x^-sx.. 



For I have loved tbe ntral walk through lanes, 
£*er since, a tmaiit boy, I oass'd my Ixwtiids, 
' And fed (m scarlet hips ana stony miws» 
Or Ui]8liiitt[ crabs, or berries that emboss 
The bramUe, black as jet, — or sloes austere. 

CowpER. 1731-1800 

Two lovdy berries, moulded on one stem. 

Shakspere. a Midsummir Nights Drtam 
Act iii. Sc. 2. 15I64-1616 

^t^lsikn 23. 

Snipe arrive. 

— ^Withal there came unto our need 
Woodcock and snipe when swallows go : 
s And now the water-hen flies low 

With feet that well-nigh touch the reeds, 
And plovers cry about the meads, 
And the stares chatter ; certes, sir. 
It is a fair place all the year. 

Wm. Morris. 

©ctoJet 24. 

Filberts ripen. 

See there a nimble squirrel from the wood 
Ranging the hedges for his filbert food. 
Sits partly on a bough his browne nuts cracking. 
And from the shell the sweet white kernell taking ; 
Till, with their crookes and bags, a sort of boyes, 
(To share with him) come with so great a noyse, 
That he is forced to leave a nut nigh broke 
And for his life leap to a neighbour oake. 

William Browne. 1590- 1645 

Sweetesl nv\\. \va.\.\\ ?»o>\\^^\. xvcA. 
Shakspere. As You Like It^ KkXvxv^'^. 



1 



C2S. 
St. Crispin— Martyr. 
Sweeter ihan a.!i roses, sights of birds. 

Richer than fruil, more tbau whole lauds of com, 
Faitet than glories of the brightesl day. 

Dearer than any old funihar sound 
Of childhood's hours, than every glittering joy 

Thrown from the teeming founlain of the cnrth. 
Is our Impulsive answer to the call of duly. 

T. WOOLNES. 

Am(> nAtm lb iiar nat-trta. 
A ■hMter'd Tctentn, hoUow-tninkM, potiaps. 

CowTFBR. 1731-1800 

For It so &lls oat 
That what we fasve we priie not to the worth 

Whiles we enjoy it ; but, being lack'd and tost 
Why (hen we reck the value ; then we find 

ue, that possession would not show us 



Whiles it 



Shaksperb. Muek Ado Aioul Nelhmf, 
Act iv. Sc. I. 1564-1G16 



©rtotiei 27. 

Maple trees golden. 
If we could open and unbind our ey 
We all, like Moses, should espy. 
E'en in a bush, the radiant Deity. 
We disregard these his inferior ways, 
(Tho' no less full of miracle and praise :) 



— Vel these, peiViaps.ioinoTeftia.-a^.'tis^ 
The human lives aboul ua a-«a.i . 



St S^om andSi.Jude, At^mu^ tmk deepm, 
Tbm^ our bams are fiU'd with plenty, 

Wine and oil, and gcdden sheaves^ 
Every heart haUi its own burden, 
Eveiy life its autumn leaves. 

Amon. 
Oh God, Who madest earth, sea, air. 
And livuqg; creatures free and fiur. 
Thy hallow'd praise sounds everywhei?e. 

Yea, woods and winds and waves convey 
To the rapt ear thdr hymn and say 
The Powor that taught us, we ob<^. 
Halldujafa ! 

Joanna Baillie. 1762-1851 

®(toin 29. 

Fun^ spring up^ in.great numbers 

Poor fungi of a day — 
On trunks of greatness ! To our graves we walk 
In the thick footprints of departed men. 

Alex. Smith. 1830- 1867 

By the rose-flesh mushrooms, — undivulged 
Last evening — nay, in to-day's first dew 

Yon sudden coral nipple bulged ; 
Where a freak' d, fawn-colour'd, flaky crew 

Of toad-stools peep indulged. 

RoBT. Browning. 

©ctofier 30. 

Mii^nonette scatters its seeds. 

We'll count by joys our days on earth, 
By flowers of spring and summer meads, 

By winters rich in Christmas mirth, 
And autumns strewing golden seeds. 

The suns which dim iu tears arose 
We need not cbromde, 1 V\o>n % 
The memory of depatled vjo<i% 
W^ rannot if we nvov\V\, ^oxe^o. 
we cannoi, w^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^,^^ Aftcr-glorwr 



31. 

AadiidMmaweiftllesvcB? And it tibere {ote 
In keicflCBlf ipirili to liie cvnlnet bne> 
Tht Mwy eoMpaninn ef their ttiU wawe ? 
ThMcii. Bbi wiicfa Mopft wretched ware tfie CMC 
OfaaidMHibeHls: faotO! theeiceediiiggnoe' 
OfhJi^BiKSo^ that loffei hit ae ttow t tc^ 
Ahd an hit woria widi meKy doth embnce. 
That UeMed Mweit he tends to aad fro^ 
To-aeme to vioCDd tMm to serve hit foe ! 



notr oft QO thB(^ oicsr tuver boipert hsave 
To coate to laeooar at tliat tnoooiir want ! 
How oft do Umbj widi floldcii pinioiit deaie 
The ffitth^ tkia» like flvmg pofsnivaiii; 
As^ntt foal fiendt to aia at ndHtaat ! 
Thqr for at Mit, daBj waldi and dntf waid» 
And their bri^t squadrons round abcmt us plant ; 
And all for love and nothing for reward : 
O, why should heavenly God to men have such r^ard ? 

Edmund Spenser. 1553- 1599 



Red o'er the forest peers the setting sun^ 
The line of yellow light dies fast away 

That crowned the eastern copse : and chill and dun 
Falls on the moor the brief November day. 

Now the tired hunter winds a parting note. 
And Echo bids good-night from every glade ; 

Yet wait awhile and see the calm leaves float 
Each to his rest beneath their parent shade. 

How like decaying life they seem to glide ! 

And yet no second Springhave they in store. 
But where they fall forgotten to abide 

Is all their portion, and they ask no viore. 

Soon o'er their heads blithe April airs shall sing, 
A thousand ivild-flowers round them shall unfold. 

The green buds glisten in the dews of Spring, 
And all be vernal rapture as of old, 

Keble, 1 792-1866 



Botiemiiet. 

The eleventh month of our year still retains the name the 
Romans gave it when it was the ninths from the Latin word 
novem nine. Our Saxon forefathers called it Wind-Monat, or 
wind -month, from its stormy character, and afterwards Blol- 
Monathf or blood month, because so many cows, sheep, and 
pigs were killed to be salted for winter use. The I st day of this 
month has been observed as the feast of All Saints ever since 
the Christians took possession of the Roman Pantheon in 607 
and dedicated it to the Virgin and all the Saints instead of to 
all the heathen gods. The i ith is called St, Martinis day^ in 
memory of a very eminent Christian bishop of Tours, and was 
first appointed as a holiday in a.d. 650. The 30th is the 
day ox St, Andrew^ disciple of our Lord, whose exertions in 
spreading the Gospel in Scythia caused him to be scourged and 
crucified by the Roman governor. When the Emperor Con- 
stantine became a Christian he had his body embalmed and 
buried magnificently. His bones are said to have been 
removed to Scotland in the fourth century, when the church 
of St Andrew was built over them. Our Church's year is 
regulated by the festival of St. Andrew, Advent Sunday 
being always the Sunday nearest that day. 

Very few insects or animals can be seen abroad in Novem- 
ber, being either dead or housed in their winter abodes. 
Cattle and sheep are also generally housed or folded. Fish 
are busy seeking shallow pools for spawning. The stock-dove, 
our latest winter visitor, makes its appearance from the north, 
and feeds on the beech-mast in our woods, where the brilliant 
autumn leaves are just ceasing to fall. Fungi still adorn their 
roots, and a few blossoms linger in sheltered places, while the 
farmer hastens to finish the necessary ploughing, sowing, and 
draining, ere he lays aside his implements till the return of 
spring. 

The eave-swallow may be seen as late as the i6th Novem- 
ber, and is commonly called the house-martin — martlet by 
Shakspere^ — in memory of St MaiVSiv, 'sn\vo^^^'?s5c«^*>s» 'cj^^^'st. 
nth November, 



jeotmfirt I. 

All Saintf dby. 

Die lo ihe root, sweet flower, 

Ifso God wills, die even to tbe loo 
IJ»e there awhile, an oncomplainiDg mu . 
Blank life, with doikoess wrapp'd about thy hi 
And fear not foe the silence round tliee spread. 
TTiis is no crave, ihough thou among the dead 
Art counted, — but the Hiding-place of Power. 
Die to ihe root, sweet fiowct. 

Doim Grkenwk 
Id the sight of the unwise they seeme> 



jfiobtutiec 2. 

WtsUriy wmdi prrvaH. ~ ' 

Ob wild west wind ! thoo bteath of Autumn's beh^ ! 
. . . Make me thy lyre, even as the fores! is ; 
What if my leaves Are falling, like its own '. 
T^e tumuli of thy mighty harmonies 
Will lake fiom both a deep autumnal lone ; 
The trumpet of a ptophecjr ! O wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spnng be far behind ? 

Shellbv. i7gz-i8» 

Atmmin 3- 

Oh I the sense of the yellow mountain-floweis 

And thorny balls, each three in one, 
The chestnuts throw on our path in showen I 
For the drop of the woodland fruit's begun 
These early November hours. 

ROBT. Brown iNa 
TTie reUow moss, in scaly Aap 

Qreeis rouiid theha.wtiiom'a¥TiOt\i'wwiei, 



Br iriewiqf Nataie, Natnic^t liniMfaiaid art 
liafcet mjghgr tMiifi fioBPt small hepnitingK giow ; 
That fidiet mt to sh^pinK did ia^urt 
Their tail» the rodder, uid uieif head the provr. 

DiTDiN. 1^1-1701 

Learn of te fitUe nattdhis to aaily 

S^raad the thin olo^ and ciUcii the dihlac nle. 

POPX. * IW9-I744 

InxQiitenqiktioa of created things 
Bf steps we maj ascend to God« 

MlLT(»f. 160S-1674 

Ring bdls aloud : bum bonfire% dear and brkikt. 
Shakspxrx. S*my KT., Act ▼. Sc 7. 

The woodman winding eastward up the glen 
At wintry dawn, where o'er the sheep-track*s maze 
The viewless snow-mist weaves a glistening haze, 
Sees full before him, gliding without tread, 
An image with a glory round its head ; 
The enamour'd rustic worships its fair hues, 
Nor knows he makes the image he pursues. 

Coleridge, i 772- i 834 

d^bem&n: 6. 

North wind blows. 

Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The season's difference, as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind, 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body 
Eyen \Si\ I shrink with cold, I smile and say, 
This is no flattery ; these a.te couxfi^w^ 
That feelingly persuade me vj\v^x.1 msi. ^ .. ^ 

ShaKSPERE. As You Li^ U. K.O.vv'^^. 



p 



.iSotiimfin 7- ^M 

Poplar Uavtifall. ^H 

Thai [ime of yesx thou mny'st in mc behold ^^| 

When yellow leaves, or none, ot few, do hang 
Upon Uiose bonghs which shake against the cold, 
Baie ruin'd choirs, where lale the sweet birds sang, 

This Ihou pcreciv'st, which makes thy love more sttorg, 
To love that well, which thou must leave ere long. 
Shakspere. Senna Ixxiii. 1564-1616 

jeotltlRtK 8. ^B 

Crimson leaves of yirginian crceferfaJl. ^^| 

These early November hour? ^^H 

Hut ciimson the CTeepet's leaf across ^^| 

Like a splash of blood intense, abrupt. 
O'er a shield, else gold from rim to boss. 
And lay it for shew on the fairy-eupp'd 
Elf-needled mat ofmos?. 

ROBEBT BB.OWNING. 

The seasons altei ; hoaiy-heBded frosts 
Fall in tile fresh Isp of the crimson rose. 

Sbaksfbkb. Midaimmtr Nigkfs Drtm», 
Act iu Sc 3. 1564-1616, 

jeobtmin: 9- 

Green whislling f laser ajfears. 
Birds — through the wastes of the trackless air 
Ye have a guide, and shall we despair ? 
Ye over desert and deep have pass d. 
So shall we reach our bright home at East. 

Felicia Hbmams. 1794-1835 
Wonderful indeed aic B.U His works. 
Pleasant to know, a.na«o\ft;ica.viNae5a. 
Had in rcmembTaoce, a\-«3.p ■«\V'r ^'^'^'^ 



S/. MartMi Eve. Hepatica fieviers. 
As on a mount»in-lop the cedar shows 
Thai keeps his leaves in spite of iiny storm. 

A'. Hmry VI., Acl v. Sc. I 
The weary sun hath made a golden set. 
And, hy the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives signal of a goodly day to-morrow. 

King Richard III., Act v. Sc. J, ] 
See how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And lakes her farewell of the glorious sun 1 
How well resembles it the prime of youth. 
■ Shaksperk, in/parief/C. ffeittyVI. 

FAct. ii. Sc. I. 1564-161G 
^obembri n. 

ShMt and (weet^ Hke * mMtinmM Mmmetf. 

Old Sl^Mg. 

Shall I compare thee to a aommer's day? 
Thou art more lorely, and more temperate. 

Srakspsbe. Sonnet xviiL 1564-1616 
The rainbow issues from her cloudy shiioe. 
And arching down to kiss, with kisses sweet. 
The little worid that brightens at her feel, 
Rom liquid throngh her many hues divine. 

Robert Buchanan. 

jQototmber 12. 

Mahommedan Near yearns day. 
I look along the dus^, dreary way. 
So lately strew'd with blossoms fresh and gay,— 
The sweet procession of the year is past. 
And wither'd w^iirVinaUa-tts run rattling fast. 
Like throngs ol taUei 4\ie%^aK\<Jv\airm^ 
Where late went by VW -paft^*-^^ '^^ '''^■"ft,^ 



The saddest birds a season find to sing, 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay ; 
Thus with succeeding turns God tempereth all. 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 

SOUTHWE 

Leaves fall green from the apple trees. 

Like winds that in the crimson autumn eves 

Pipe of the winter snow, my prescient thoughts 

Are touch'd with sadness. Ay, the leaf must fa 

And rot in the long rain. 

Death weaves the subtle mystery of joy : 

He gives a trembling preciousness to love ; 

The summer light is sweeter for his shade. 

Alex. Smith, i 830-1 

«0obem&rr 15* 

Fogs and mists frequent. 



Fiddfaris rtfum with Nmitmbtr fn>stu ^^k 
on, sweet tbmsh, upon the leafless boii|^ |^| - 
Sine on. sweet bird, I listen lo thy strain ; ™ 
And aged Winter, 'mid his early reign, 
I At thy blythc carol cheeis his furrow 'd bra 



' jaobnniiEr 17- 

EarlAimnns cgme out on mild rainy ntght). 
The southern wind 
, Doth play the trumpet to bis puiposes, 

And by his hollow whistling in the leaves 
ForetdU b tempest, snd a bluslerii^ day. 

Skakspebe. I'-d part of K. Hetsry IV 
Act v. Sc. I. 
How bountiful these elements, compared 
With aught, as more desirable and fair. 
Devised by ^mcy for the golden age. 
Or the perpetual warbling tha.t prevails 
In Arcady beneath unaller'd skies. 

Wordsworth. 1770- 1850 

.eobemtici; iS. 

Sifl, hauis, and hotteysiuiit-berrits adorn the kedffs. 
Red is the beriy, Rose I on thy bushes, 
Harsh is its inside, though fairly it blushes,; 

So, World, dost thou lure us, and mock us with lies: 
Outside thy seemizig is gracious and sunny. 
Outside thy greetings are sweet as the honey. 
Bitter thy kernel-. O imti, then be wise t 

By a nwnfe oj the vtjK •unfury. 



"S^ti, 



























r^bemiirr 22. 
St, Cfiliasday. 
The wind is now Ihy organist. 
WOKDSWORTH. I770-185O 
In winter, when the dismal rain 
Cume down in slanting lines, 
And wind, that grand old luirper, smote 
His thundci-hacp of pines. 

Alex Smith. 1830-1867 

Fast by a grove of iirs, 
Whose ihread-like leaves to the low -breathing gale 1 
Mude n soft sound, most like the distant ocean. 

Coleridge. 1772-1834 

.iSobeiniiec 23. 

Sl. Clemeiil. Rme-IUited fruits an spindlt-lrc 
To you the beauties of the autumnal rear 
Make moumflil emblems, and jiou think of m 
noom'd lo the grave's long winter, spirit-broke, 
Kending beneath the burden of his years, 1 

Vel clinging still to life. To me they show 
The calm decay of natare, when the miad 
Retains its strength, and in the languid eye 
Religion's holy hopes kindle a jc^ 
That makes old age look lovely. 

SOUTHBV. I774-IS43 

^fapmiei: 24. 

Blossoms on the gorse. 
Mountain gorses, since Linna^s 
Knelt beside you on the sod, 
For your beauty thanking God, 
Do ye teach us to be glad 
When no summer can be had ? 
Ye whom God pre^tveib still 
Set as lights upon a^iM, 

Tnltpns to the wnVrj ■£*'*> w^a-'^nea-'i^l «"«.«; 
I okens to tne ■« 3 ^^o'«'»^»<i. vW--efav 



.eobmifin: 25. 

St. Calhcrinis day. 
When the liours (lew brightly ty 
And not a cloud obscuied ihe sky, 

Thy grace did guide to Thee : 
Now, when storms and clouds o'ercast 
Daikly my present a.iid my past, 

fmy Future radiant be, with thought of Thee. 
E. B. Browning. 1809-1861 
Be foul or fair, be rain or shine, 
The joyB I have possess'd are mine. 
Dkvden, 1636-1700 

cSotiemtei: 26. 

Sheep liriven to skeltered spots. 
November's sky is chill and drear, 
November's leaf is red and sere. 
The sheep beneath the lowerine heaven, 
To sheller'd dale and down are driven. 
Where yet some tiAsA herbage pines. 
And yet a watery sunbeam sunes : 
In meek despondency they eye 
Hie withei'd sward and wintry sky. 

Scott. 1771-1831 

jeobemfin: 27. 

T^ tarlaisi begins to iury Mm^. 
1 have lived long enough — my way of life 
Is &11en into the sere and yellow leaf. 

Shaksperb. Macbttk, Act v. Sc ]■ 
1 564- 1616 
On a dear eve, when the November sky 
Grew red with promise of the hoar-frost nigh. 
These ancient men tum'd from the outside cold 
With something l\V;e coiAeiA \iiM,*iwj, ptiwn old, 
iVeeded but little now wVd? ■One ease 
Of those last days before ftve fti>aS. 'eew^^ 



Holly-berries crimson. 
Cold grew the ft^gy mora, the day was brief. 



\ 



The dew d 

Roar'd with strong blasts, with migbty showers the floods ; 

All green wii£ vanish'd sa.ve of pine and yew. 

That still di&play'd their melancholy hue \ 

Save the green holly, with its berries red, 

And the green moss that o'er the gravel spreitd. 

Cragse. 1754-1832 

_. jaobfuiliet ag. 

^■^ Dmda blossom ktrt and thtre, 

^^H Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 

^^B Thoti'st met me in an evil hour, — 

I To spare thee now is past my power. 

Bi;iiNS. {To a Ifaisy crushtd by tht Plimgkihart. 
1759-1796 
Myriads of daisies have shone forth in flower 
Near the lark's nest, and in their natural hour 
Have pass'd away ; less happy than the one 
That, oy the onwilling ploughshare, died to prove 
The tenda-chann of poetry and love. 

Wordsworth. 1770-1850 
The littel dame that at even doses. 

Spbnsbk. 1533-1599 

jaDhfinbn: 30. 

Ivy clothes the hare hrcauhes. 
To the wild woods and the plains, 
To the pools, where winter rains 
Image all their roof oflea.ves — 
Where the pine its garland weaves 
Of sapless green, and ivy dun. 
Round stems ItiaV neNCT Viss. 'Ooa siti : 
Where the rtveUrot't«»-'-^'=i^'*"^ 
The daiay-sVa-T Om*. ivcnct wia. 



TO MEADOWS IN WINTER. 

Ye have been fresh and grun^ 
Ye have been Jilt d with flowers ; 

And ye the walks have been 

Where maids have spent their hours. 

You have beheld how they 

With wicker arks did come. 
To kiss and bear away 

The richer cowslips home, 

You^ve heard them sweetly sing. 

And seen them in a round ; 
Each virgin, like a spring. 

With honeysuckles crowned. 

Robert Hbrrick, 1594-1674 

How small apart of Time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet arid fair! 

Edmund Waller, 1605-1687 



Decemtiet. 

This last month in our year, was, as its name indicates, 
{decern ten), the tenth in the early calendar of the Romans, 
the month in which they celebrated their Saturnalia^ or 
games in honour of Vesta, their goddess of purity. Among 
the ancient Britons the Druids at this season neld the feast of 
Yol, whence our word Yule, Our Saxon forefathers called 
December Winter-Monat^ and after their conversion to 
Christianity Heilig-Monath^ or Holy Month, on account 
of the Nativity of our Lord. The 2ist day is the Winter 
Solstice, the shortest day in the year, being only 7 hours, 44 
minutes, and 17 seconds from sunrise to sunset. The 25th, 
our Christmas-day y so named from the Latin Christi Missa, or 
the Mass of Christy has been the principal Christian festival 
from very early times. In the 4th century it was customary 
to date any remarkable event from the Nativity, or the 
Incarnation, instead of from the building of Rome as heretofore. 
The 27th is St. John^s day; and the 28th has been devoted 
from a very early period to the memory of the Holy Innocents 
who perished by order of Herod at the time of our Saviour's 
Birth. 

This is the first month of Winter, the period of rest for 
roots and plants, in which to strengthen and prepare them- 
selves for the active life of the ensuing season. The farmer 
has little to do out of doors but to bum the weeds and attend 
to the domestic cattle. Sheep, which are generally left out, 
must be constantly tended. Hybemating animals become 
torpid, while squirrels, mice, and water-rats live on the stores 
they have accumulated in autumn. The last blossoms of the 
year disappear, but in mild seasons a snowdrop here and there 
hangs out its silver bell, as if eager for the spring. The 
short days are dark and dreary, as that part of the earth on 
which we dwell turns away from the slantmg rays of the sun 
in 6 or 8 hours. Indeed, as a source of light alone, the 
whiteness of the snow, which depends on the minute sub- 
division of its crystals, becomes very welcome, as well as for 
the sheltering coverlet it supplies to VVv^ \w>\&^ Ni?«^^ic»^ "asw:. 
awaiting the return of *' SpHngy the year's ^lOutKlHe mo\>v^ 
i^ ft^ ^^owers," Christmas is ng)QXVj «. voaa ^"^ \s>Kx«a& 
Uberality to the poor and needy. 



muWmX I* 

' I^rmi becomes stvere, 

Tims often has the barest day a dond, 
And after Samiaer evemune saoceeds 
Banen Winto^ with his wrathftil ntoing 6dd«. 
So caxes and joys abound as seasons neet 

SvAXSPStB. zmdPariofK. Bmr^VI.t 
Act ii. Sc. 4^ 1564-1616 

Man is the noblest growth our realms stqf^y, 
AjoA souls are ripenM *neath oar northern sky. 

Mss. ^AKBAUUX 1743-1835 

SmffwfaUs. 
"The whiter cold vir)g^ snow. 
Shaxspjbrx. TU Tmpesi, Act it. Sc. i, 

1564-1616 

The rain and wind beat dailc December, how 

Shall we discourse the freezing hours away ? 

Ibid. As You Like It^ Act ii. Sc 3. 

For me the leaf was green upon the bough 

The livelong year, my tall ferns never sank, 
Some sweet and tender blossom always grew, 
The summer and the winter skies were blue ; 
And when the snow came in a winter freak 
To make the blossoms play me Hide-and-Seek 
I laughed, because I knew that they were there. 

Augusta Webster. 

Silence in the woods. 

Lastly came Winter clothM all in frieze ; 
Chattering his teeth for cold that did him chill, 
Whilst on his hoary beard his breath did freeze 
In his right hand a W^v^d ?X^.« he held, 
With which his ieeUe Y\m\is»\^^ ^v-a.-^^^^^^. 
For he was faint witYi co\d, «a.^ Nq^^N^vSjcv ^e^. 
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Cricitis chirp, <m Hi htarth. 

'The poetry of earth is ceasing never ; — 
On a lone winter -even ii^, when the frost 
Has wrought s silence, from the stove there shrill 
The Cricket's song, in warmth, increasing ever, 
And seems to one, in drowsiness half lost, 
The Grasshopper's among some grassy hills. 



IBmmfifi 5. ^H 

The robin bf comes familiar. ^^^k 

The redbreast pays to trusted man ^H 

His annual visit Half afraid, he first 
Against the windov beats ; then, brisk, alights 
On the wami hearth ; then hopping o'er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 
And pecks, and starts, and wanders where he is ; 
Till, more familiar grown, the table crumbs 
Attract his slender &ct. 

CowFKR. 1731-1800 



Betemtin 6. 

S. Nickala^ day. 

Here sec blithe looks, fresh cheeks, beguile 
Old age, here see December srajle ! 
Here see a nest of roses grow 
In a bed of reverend snow. 
Warm thoughts, free spirits, flattering 
Winter's seU into a ?)¥T\Tit ! 
A man whose sober ?^ii\ tja wa 
How to wear tier eMtoeto^ "^ ri„n ,(,,*. ^< 
Richard CBj&whw. Cwta x^l^s..v< 



Bemirtn: 7- 

S'egtlalum at a sland-stUt. 
The hearl must have its Autumn, its pale sUes, 
Leading, mayhap, to Winter's dim dismaf.^ 
Vet doubl □□(, BeauLy doLh not pass away 1 
Secure beneath the earth the Snowdrop lies, 
Waitcng the Spring's young resurrection-day. 
Through the kind nurture of the Winter cold 
Thy Sorrow 15 the hnsk that doth enfold 
A gorgeous June. ^ 

George MacdomaloJ 

ISecemtirr 8. 

Hoar-frosis silv/r thi branchts. 
Though I be hoar, I fare as doth a tree 
That blosmeth ere the fruit y-waxen be ; I 

The blosmy tree is ndcher <&ie noi ded ; 
I feel me nowhere hoar but on my hed ; 
Mine harlc and all my limm^s ben as, green 
As laurel through the year is for to seen. 

Chaucer. 132S-1400 

JSecemtin 9. 

LeaJUti mtttttim ittfi^vier. 
To me feir memories belong 
Of scenes that used to bless, 
For DO r^ret, but present song. 
And lasting thankfulness. 
And very soon to break away. 
Like types, in purer things than they. 
I will have hopes that cannot fade 

For flowers the valley yields, 
I will have humble thoughts instead 

Of sllen\ deirj ftf^is. 
My spiril an4 m-j GcA^Ra4.>K, 
i»y«». B.^.^^.o-W'ftvai- !»»*».'»' 
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^^V Secmfitr lo- 

^^^1 Roots far fodder safe under thi earth. 

^^^^H " He giveth snow like wooL" 

^^^H Psalms of David, cilviL 

^^^^B Altho' on hoary twies no buds peep out, 

^^^^K And. e'en the hurdy bramble cease to sprout, 

^V^^B Beneath dread Winter's level sheets of snow 

H The sweet nutritious turnip still will grow, 

ROBT. BLOOAfFIBLD. 1766-1823 

Though boundless snows the withered heath deform 
And the dim sun scarce wanders through the storm, 
Yet shall the smile of social love repay 
H I * With menial light the melancholy day. ^H 

^^^^^ Lichens spread. ^^| 

^^^^H Though now no more the musing ear 

^H^^F Delijghts to listen to the breeze 

^^^^ That lingers o'er the greenwood shade, 

I love thee, Winter, well. 
I see the spangled branches shine. 

And meik tie moss of many a hue. 
That varies the old trees' brown hark, 
Or o'er the gray stone spreads. 

SOUTHKT. 1774-1843 

ffletemlm 12. 

M^is are at luerk caiting t^ hillocks. 
Hiere are four seasons in the mind of man : 
He has his lusty Spring, when fancy clear 
Takes in all beauty with an easy span : 
He has his Summer, when luxuriously 
Spring's honey'd cud of youthful thought he l«ves 

Mis soul has in its Autumn 

He has his Winter too, of pale misfeature. 
Or else lie would forget bis mortal nature. 

'%XKn. 1 796- 1831 
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JBeremtec 13- 

CalfU himicd. 

Tliouch nighl approaching bids for rest prepare, 
Slill llie flail echoes through the frosfy air ; 
Not stops lUl deepest shades of darkness come, 
Sending at length the weary labourer home. 
Ily him with bed and nightly food supplied. 
Throughout the yatd, housel round on every side, J 
Deep-plunging cows their rustling feisl enjoy, " 
A nd snalch sweet moul hfuls from the passing boy, ^ 
Who moves unseen beneath his trailing load. 
Fills the lall racks, and leaves a scatter'd road. 

Bloomfield. 1766-1813 

JBfcrmfier 14- 

Now, where the woods fence off the ttorthem blast. 
The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes and more than half suppress'd. 
Where'er he rests, he shakes, from spray to spray. 
From many a twig, the pendent drops of ice 
That tinkle in the wither'd leaves below. 

COWFBK. I73I-I8OO 

fflwmliei: 15- 

Daisies still in flmoir, here and there. 
There is a flower, a little flower, 

With silver crest and golden eye. 
That welcomes every changing hour. 

And weathers every sky. 
It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August lends its charms. 
Lights pale November on its way, 

And twines December's arms. 

WO«11iQ»¥.RY. 1 771 - 1 854 



S9ffrinlit[ 16. 

Tras arefilltd. 
P'orth goes llie wootlman, leaving unconcetn'd 
The cheerful haunts of man, to wield the uie. 
Sha^^, and lean, ajid shrewd, wilh pointed cats, 
His dog attends him. Close behind hia heel 
Now creejis he slow ; aiid now, with nuuiy a fritik 
Wide-scampering, snatches up the drilled snow 
With ivor; teeth, or ploughs it with his snout ; 
Then shakes his powder'd ixKit, and harks Foe joy. 

Cow PER. 
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iNSENSiBtLi'ry OP Nature. 
In A. diear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy, tree. 
Thy branches ne'er rewemtjer 

Their creen felicity. 
The north cannot undo them 

With a sleety whistle Ihrotlgh them. 
Nor frozen tha.wiiig$ glue them 

From budding at the prime. 

Kkats. 1796-1821 

IBecemlin: 18. 

Holly-bfrrifs ripe». 
Above, the Holly decks the scene. 
With prickly leaves of glossy green. 
And girt wilh balls of scarlet dye, — 
Boon Nature's provident supply 
Of banque^.s (oi \iw eas.ei bird 
Save when to ■v>\\a?,e tV^iii viimSs"''' 
It lends syiTfco\\cto\oa.i5.e«i 



Now I behold white sepulchres, 
As well as the white rose. . . . 

But graver, meeker thoughts are given. 
And I have learn'd to lift my face, 

Reminded how Earth's greenest place 
Its brightness draws from Heaven. 

E. B. Browning. 1809-1I 

Btttmitx 20. 

Farming operations suspended. Weeds bumea 

*Twixt ridge and hollow by November seared 
Bare was the country-side of work and folk : 
The smouldering weed -heap by the garden bui 
Side-long the plough beside the field-gate lay. 
With no one nigh to scare the birds away, 
That twittered mid the scanty wisps of straw ; 
So round the fire the ancient folk did draw. 

W. Mori 



bttmbn 32. 

/inl/y aaJ liy itdei-n bare woedi and mini. 
Ill ihc riKk'a Bloomy crevice the bright Holly giom, 
Anil Ivy wnru* ficnh o'er the withering Kose — 
Si> llio Fvet|{recn love of • true-hearted wife 
Smaolh* the ruu^hniu uf care — cheers the winter of life. 
Rev. J. Mabriott. 
I'Une'n wing but scem'd in stealing o'er 

»Ti) Irnve htr lovelier than befuce, 
MOUNB. 1799-1852 
Hi-learHl«>Hlialli>ot wiihei. 
BixikBfl^alms, i. 3. 

IDrrcmbri ^3- ^H 

.\l.,ll:lBI Xi'fi'ral. ^^| 

Suiile Hty llinl rvci 'cnliiiil that senson c^omcs ^^| 
Wherein oui Saviours lilith is celebrated, 
The lilnl or dnwnlng ulngelh all night long. 

Shahsitkk, Hamlet, Act i. Sc. 4. 
1564-1616 
Then it there mirth in heaven, 
When earthly things, made even. 
Atone logeinei. 
Ibid. At Vou Like It, Act v. Sc. 4. 

Brttmtirc if 

Chriilmat-ive. Xocnii decked tfi/A hoify. 
The hnll was dress'd with holly green. 
The dainsL'l ilonn'd her kirtle sheen ; 
Power tnid his lod of rule aside. 
And ceremony doffd his pride. 
The heir with roses in bis shoes. 
That niuht might village-partner choose ; 
All liaifa, with uuconiroll'd delight 
Anil general \ci\te.ftttiWijvY nifhl 
That to the coUsae, ^'iSs* tawa, 
Ili'oiieHt I'lAinw rf^\f»-^o«'*™^- 



^^^^H Ckrislmas day. ^^^k 

^^^1 I[ was ihe ^H 

^^^H While the heaven-bom child 

^^^^B All meanly wrapt in the ruile manger lies ; 

^^^^1 Nature, in awe ofhim, 

^^H Had aolTd her gaudy trim, 

^ With her great Master so to sympathiie, 

Milton. 1608-1674 
At Christmas I no more desire a rose 
Than wish for snow in May'& new-fangled shows ; 
But like of each thing that in season grows. 

H Shakspere. Lov/'s Labmir's/jjst, Xeii. ^q. i 

^^^_ 1564-1616 

^^P narcFmbrr 26. 

^^H St. S/e/Acn's day. Carol siasing. ^ 

P Rol^h vrisd, that moanest loud ^^_ 

Grief loo sad for song ; — ^^ 

Sail storm whose tears are vain. 
Bare woods whose branches slain, — 
Wail ibr the world's wrong 1 

Shellev. 1792-1822 
That learning springs from a poor root 
Which all the winter sleeps here underfoot. 

And bath no wings 
To raise it to the truth and li|^t of things ! 

Ail will ere long 
Come forth most fair and young. 

Henrv Vaughan. 1621-1695 

JBtccmbEr 27- 

Si. John Ihe Evangelist's day. 
When Christmas revels in a worid of snow. 
And bids her berries blush, her carols flow, 
Wis spanglinR shower wVeii ¥«)fi.\, \Ve wiiard, flings 
Or, borne in ether Wue, onv'iewVssVwv^, 
O'er Ihe white pane h\s sv\-<er>j Ma^e-w^ea. 
And gems with icicles *e -^-^^"^.^'^ .^^v^-V 



Brtrmbn 28. 

Innocents* day. 
To make a happy fireside clime, 

For weans and wife, — 
That's the trae pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 

Burns. 1759- 1796 
When round von ample board, in due d^ree. 
We sweeten'd every meal with social glee. 
The heart's light laugh pursued the circling jest. 
And all was sunshine in each little breast. 
*Twas here we chased the slipper by its sound. 
And tum'd the blindfold hero round and round. 

Samuel Rogers. 1763-1855 

Becembn 29. 

Feasting in olden times. 
The fire, with well-dried logs supplied. 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 
The huge hsul -table's oaken face — 
— Scrubbed till it shone the day to grace — 
liore then upon its massive board, 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then the grim boar's head frown*d on high 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 

Scott. 1771-1832 

Fragrant wallflower {Cheiranthus) still flowers, 

^ mirthful man was he — the snows of age 

J^^^'ll, but they did not chill his gaiety 

^ven \^ |jfg»g closing, louch'd his teeming brain 

With such bright visions as the setting sun 

J^^ises in front of some hoar glacier, 

^ minting the bleak ice with a thousand hues. 

Scott, i 771-1832 

^V/iose beard the silver \\atvd o^ ^«cc& VaJO^ v^asKed. 

SHAKSPt^^E.. 2nti Tart oj K. HetvY^ \V 



^V S9tirtnlitr 31- 

Nem Year's evr. SI. SylvisUr, Bp. 

Timbsr h loffid aadftnca repaired. 
While hisses on ray hearlh the pulp; pear, 
And blackening chestnuts start and crackle there. 
Milton, 1608-1674 



d plants renew balh fruit and flawer, 
1 111; sDiTiest wight may [ind release of pain. 
The driest soil suck in some rooisteninE shower ; _ 
No joy so great but runneth lo an end, I 

No hap so hard but may in time amend. | 

SoUTHWELl- 1560-1595 

Orphan hours, the year is dead ; 

Come and sigh, come and weep ! 
Merry hours, smile instead. 

For the year is but asleep ; 
See, it smiles as it is sleeping. 
Mocking your untimely weeping. 



a sexton by her grave, — 
February bears the bier, 

March with grief doth howl and rave. 
And April weeps, — but, O ye hours I 
Follow with Ma/s fairest flowers I 

P. B, Shelxxy. 1791-1821 

In sese vektituk annus. 



FINIS. 

Lift glides away, Lorenzo ! like a brook^ 
Forever changing, unperceived the change ; 
In the same brook none ever bcUhed him twice. 
To the same life none ever twice awoke. 
We call the brook the same ; the same we think 
Our life, though still more rapid in its flow. 

Young, 1681-1765 

Thou renewest the face of the earth. 

Psalms of David, civ. 30. 

The inward man is renetved day by day. 

Epistles of St. Paul, 2 Cor. iv. 16. 
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